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; Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 
_ __* 4865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 
Y ‘unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 

the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion is 
__ summed up in fove to God and fove to man,—[Passed unanimously by the National 
__ Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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1407 » ning made to depend upon education. 
~ aware that the test would exclude many of his own race, and 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICE. 


EW SUBSCRIBERS to the Christian Register who 

pay a year’s subscription in advance between now 

and January, 1900, will be entitled to receive the paper 
from the time payment is made until January 1, 1901. 


Editorial. 


EORGIA has set a noble example to those who are 
to lead in the organization of the new civilization 
in the South, By rejecting a proposition which virt- 
ually disfranchised the African race in Georgia, the 
legislature almost unanimously declared itself in 

favor of fair play. In Wilmington, N.C., a few years ago a 
gentleman of high standing and a member of the State Sen- 
ate said that the ballot should have been from the begin- 
He said that he was 


that the colored people would probably have more imme- 
diate success in qualifying themselves for the right of suf- 
frage than the poor whites. He was the son of a planter 
who owned hundreds of slaves before the war. The influ- 
ence of the governor of Georgia was felt in this decision of 
the legislature, and the work of the Atlanta University and 
Mr. Washington was certainly visible. 


2 


THE Hon. Winslow Warren, who was collector of the port 
of Boston under President Cleveland, raises the question 
whether a new party ought now to be formed. He is 
among those who are unalterably opposed, to the policy of 
our administration in regard to the Philippines. He be- 


’ lieves that degradation of our national ideals, if not the ruin 


of the public, lies before us in the road over which we are 
now travelling. But, when he looks at the alternative, he 
sees nothing in the present outlook of the Democratic party 
to inspire hope and courage. He is not willing to follow the 
lead of Bryan, because on the road over which he and his 
followers are travelling there are also to be seen perils which 
threaten the honor and safety of the republic. But, if he 
and those who agree with him should avoid both horns of 
the dilemma and form a third party, Mr. Warren foresees the 
probable election of Mr. Bryan. ‘To meet this emergency, 
without, however, committing himself to the third party, Dr. 
F. E. Abbot proposes the circulation, before the national con- 
ventions which will nominate candidates for the presidency, 
of a patriot’s pledge. It reads as follows : — 
We, the undersigned voters, pledge ourselyes to each 
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other and to the American people to subordinate all other 
political issues, in 1900, to preservation of the free popular 
government founded by Washington and saved by Lincoln ; 
to oppose at all costs the degradation of this democratic re- 
public into a military empire; and to cast our ballots in 
favor of only such party platform and candidates as shall 
be thoroughly loyal to the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution of the United States, and the equal rights of 
all mankind.” 
a 


As Congress assembles, the representatives of the people 
come once more into direct relations with the causes and 
events which during the last eighteen months have been 
making history of a new order for the United States. With 
Congress rests the authority to make laws and to unmake 
them. What happens at Washington during the coming 
winter will determine the organization or the reorganization 
of political parties for the year 1900. But, beyond the im- 
mediate fortunes of the two great parties which now stand 
over against each other, what is done this winter will fix the 
course of events for many years to come. Expansion of 
some kind is inevitable. The air is full of new ideas. 
Whether they will or no, steam and electricity have changed 
the style of housekeeping for every nation in the world. 
We must have relations with Europe and the Oriental world. 
If we are true to the ideals of the republic, we shall stand 
for universal liberty, universal justice, and universal peace. 
Private honesty and public fidelity must be carried into all 
our relations with foreign nations. If we are to mingle in 
the game of international competition and co-operation, we 
must expect to be judged by a high standard, and to be 
judged without mercy if we are unfaithful to our best tradi- 
tions. 

a 


Dr. Livincstone’s account of his explorations in Africa 
forty years ago is interesting now. He saw Englishmen, 
Boers, and natives along the expanding borders of the 
colonies when these discordant elements were shaping them- 
selves into something like the institutions of peace. It is 
evident that all the causes of strife and war were present 
then. Dr. Livingstone’s sympathies were with the English 
as against the Boers, and with the natives as against both. 
He accuses the Boers of the worst offences, and says it was 
very strange to see men kissing their wives and children in 
the morning, and then taking their rifles and mounting their 
horses to ride forth in a raid against the Bechunanas. The 
men they shot. The women and children they captured 
to become servants and slaves. 


rd 


TueE steps which have been taken to relieve the embar- 
rassment of the firm of Harper Brothers, and possibly to 
prevent a failure to meet their financial obligations, shows in 
the clearest light the difficulties under which the publishing 
business is carried on. With great resources, with books 
and periodicals going to all parts of the world, and with 
a vast income, increasing competition has changed the con- 
dition of the firm from one of great prosperity to one of 
difficulty and danger. This is a phenomenon of the kind 
which leads to the formation of combinations for mutual 
protection. Whatever else the trust may be, it is often de- 
vised as a measure for self-defence. In these days of rapid 
development, when fresh discoveries crowd one upon the 
heels of another, the most solidly established enterprises may 
be shaken by the events of a single year. The work of life 
is not made easy for any favored class. Sometimes the 
machinery catches the hands of the poor, and sometimes it 
removes the support of the rich. The misfortunes which 
have overtaken the Lippincotts have a more specific origin, 
but point the same moral. 
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AccorpINnc to the Ohio Penitentiary News, even the con- 
victs within prison walls have cause for thanksgiving. Ad- 
mitting that there is a strong tendency in a prison to take a 
pessimistic view of everything, still cause for thanksgiving is 
found in the new discipline of the prisoners and the manage- 
ment of prisons. Convicts have therefore more reason to 
expect benefits in their prison life and have more oppor- 
tunities to begin again when they go out into the world. 
Indirectly, also, the increasing prosperity of the country 
affects the prisoner by bringing greater comfort to his family 
and friends outside, and also, directly, by increasing his own 
chances of earning a livelihood when he is released. 
victs find cause for gratitude, why not everybody? 


ad . 


Tue anthropomorphic God, who is said to be merely a 
creation of the mind of man, is held by many more or less 
profound thinkers to be the only God there is. Some also, 
who feel after him if haply they may find him who is not 
far from every one of us, are greatly troubled by the 
anthropomorphic Devil. They say that he clearly and un- 
doubtedly is the product of the human imagination, They 
ask if we may properly deny the personality of the Devil 
and scout his very existence, why should we not by the 
same line of reasoning be led to disbelieve in God? The 
suggestion of an answer may come from things which lie 
near to us. When we describe anything as “good,” we 
mean that it is good for something. It is put to its right 
use. That right use befits its nature and always will. 
Of the same thing not put to its right use, we say it is wrong 
or evil. This is a temporary condition. Wrongly used, any 
substance in nature of any force is always unstable. The 
tendency is to return to its own nature which is good. 
Heat, light, electricity, earth, air, water, lend themselves 
temporarily to disease and disorder; but always they tend to 
revert to order and to health. There are no evil shings. 
There are evil uses of good things. The anthropomorphic 
God is the passing phase of an infinite and eternal reality. 
The anthropomorphic Satan is the transient representative 
of a transient process, and could have not even an imagi- 


nary existence in a community where all human beings were ~ 


putting things to right uses. 


A Ministry of Reconciliation. 


The churches and the clergy of America have a mighty 
task set for them, to which they are giving less attention than 
it demands. The rich and poor meet together: the Lord is 
the maker of them all. The strong and the weak, the wise 
and the simple, the happy and the sorrowful, the busy and 
the idle, meet and mingle in all the ways of life; and the Lord 
is the maker of them all. One principal item of the daily 
business appointed for the Church and its ministers is to 
reconcile these unlike elements by showing them the great 
things they hold in common, as their inheritance from their 
Maker, and the wonderful things they are set to do together 
in the carrying out of their Maker’s plans. 

There is a noble strain in our nature which prompts us in 
emergencies to take the side of the “under dog” in every 
fight, to stand up for the weaker party in every contention, 
to range ourselves alongside of the slave against the master, 
the captive against the tyrant, the poor man against his op- 
pressor. But. the impulse which leaves the church and the 
minister taking this attitude permanently has done but half 
its work. 

There is another impulse far less noble which sometimes 
leaves the church and the ministry to range themselves on 


the side of prosperity and power, and to share only the fort- 


unes of the fortunate. But that impulse is too ignoble to be 
defended, too evidently selfish and contemptible to be avowed, 


If con- 
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even by those who yield to it. The church or the minister 
who for such a reason becomes a dumb dog may have some 
transient prosperity, but is now and will be, as for ages past, 
the mark for scorn and derision. 

When the Church and its servants come to their full power 
and comprehend the work given them to do, they minister at 
the same time to both the poor and the rich, to the oppressed 
and the oppressor, to the friendless and to those who have 
more than heart can wish. He does no permanent good to 
the unfortunate poor man who simply stands by his side and 
fights his battle. If he comes with the full force of the truth 
and the righteousness which are the ground of his commis- 
sion, he will minister to the heart and conscience of those 
who do wrong, whether they be rich or poor. He will rec- 
oncile antagonists, he will be a peacemaker and a mediator, 
because in those who are fortunate and powerful he will 
cause to awake generous impulses which will of themselves 
find the way to reduce the evil. No permanent work or 
progress has been done by any most heroic reformer who 
leaves the “under dog” cowed, angry, and suspicious, and 
the “upper dog” arrogant and threatening. It is the part 
of the Church to tame the selfish impulses and the angry 
passions of human beings, to make the strong submit them- 
selves to the yoke of duty, and the weak yield themselves to 
the impulses of gratitude, while all are brought together upon 
the common level of human need and mutual dependence. 

Human nature in all its essential elements is identical in 
all classes and underneath all diversities of character and 
condition. They who magnify the defects of the fortunate 
classes and insist that their selfishness can be met only by 
denunciation and the show of power are really victims of the 
old doctrines of native sin and human depravity. No prog- 
ress can be made of any permanent value which leaves the 
rich, the strong, the ambitious men and women in an uncon- 
vineed and insolent minority. The ministry of reconciliation 
advances every good cause by bringing to its support master- 
ful souls. The victory is won for the ignorant, the poor, and 
the Oppressed when they who are energetic, resolute, and 
intelligent make common cause with the multitude for the 
common good. ‘The glory of the ministers of reconciliation 
is that through the might of reason and conscience they have 
mastered the leaders of men and have made them servants 
of the people. 


Boys will be Boys. 


Moral suasion will carry the day every time,” an eminent 
college president was lately heard to say. “ Yes, sir, every 
time. I have seen all sorts of government tried; and fear 
will win for a time, but not all the time, nor for a long time. 
Boys are not animals. A nobler lot of young fellows never 
breathed than our college boys ; but they are sent away from 
home at an immature age, and are placed under the influence 
of old traditions. College traditions, for the most part, came 
down from a brute force age,— an age of comparative law- 
lessness. The college is a child of the medieval university, 
and that university system defied civil government. What 
the college faculty has on hand is to get rid of those tradi- 
tions,—-to create a new sentiment, a new code of college life, 
to raise a moral standard for the boys. It is all true that 
education deals primarily with the intellectual faculties, but 
it deals just as directly with the moral faculties. If it fails 
with either, it fails with both in the end. The end of 
citizen’s institutions is to create good citizens.” 

as Boys will be boys,” drawled out a professor who pulled 
his pipe out of his teeth long enough to utter hissaw. “ Yes,” 
retorted the president, “ Boys will be boys. And there is 
just where our hope lies. But the question is, What is it to 
be a boy? Is it to be a loafer or a law-breaker? Ido not 
believe any such instincts are in boys, or that boyhood in- 
volves any mean things. The grandest thing in this world 
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is a boy, just in the vital spring of his being,— bubbling full 
of promise. What we want is to see to it that the young fel- 
lows don’t get your idea, that there is any natural obligation 
in their make-up to do mean things. No, sir! I have seen 
eighteen classes of college boys; and I tell you I can count 
on my fingers every ingrained natural scamp in the whole 
crowd.” 

I ventured to ask the president why so many boys were 
damaged, if not spoiled. “I will tell you,” he said. “We 
have just begun to recognize the need of moral training in 
American education. Oh, yes,” he added, “ please do not in- 
terrupt me. I know that there has been a good deal of re- 
ligious training, perhaps too much of it. No man can go 
before me in my estimates of the value of the Bible as an edu- 
cator, if correctly taught. But I am getting to be pretty well 
convinced that a perfunctorial religious training is of little 
value. A routine of college prayers and sermons, with Bible 
instruction, will not of themselves cure the end that we desire. 
We must take these boys that are sent to us right to our 
hearts. We must not only teach them, we must also love 
them. We must make them love us. The first lessons they 
get, the first spell-bind, must be moral. They must see that, 
above all else, we care to see them manly; and our ideas of 
what is manly must be positive. If this work is done or 
begun at once, as soon as the boy enters the college, we shall 
be able to forestall all sorts of mischievous traditions. We 
can create a new spirit in our institutions. Of this I am 
thoroughly satisfied : that, if we set to work, having in mind 
to save as well as to educate, to ennoble as well as to inform, 
we shall not make a failure.” 

A professor put in at this point that he believed strongly 
in creating an institutional dignity, so that the boys would 
not wish to disgrace the institution. “ Institutional fiddle- 
sticks!” said the president, with some impatience. ‘ You 
mean make them love the college instead of us. It cannot 
be done. You may dress them up in gowns, and you may 
add all the flummery you like. There is no salvation but in 
man. You and I must gather these fellows to us, give 
them the warmth of our soul as well as the truths of our 
minds. Our colleges need a new inspiration.” 

Much to my regret, I was compelled to leave the train at 
this point; but the conversation has gone with me. I think 
I know college boys somewhat; and I hold that they are, as 
the president said, the very flower of our youth. It is very 
rare indeed that a lad goes to college with vicious instincts. 
Not over one in thirty inclines to wrong-doing. Why does 
this small percentage attract more attention than all the 
rest? Because the wrong-doing is exceptional and those 
who go wrong make more noise than the quiet fellows who 
are attending to their business. Yes, the problem of educa- 
tion is pre-eminently a moral one. Will our faculties under- 
take to solve it as such? 


A Golf Lesson. 


The tyro in the new game is puzzled and exasperated that 
he cannot “ drive.” He “tops” or “ grounds” or “ cuts.” It 
matters not which. The ball goes as it should not go; and 
the player thinks, or even says, things not consistent with his 
professions as a Christian. He tries various ‘“ swings,” 
accepts advice from bystanders or companions, but in vain. 
Finally, some one suggests to him the fundamental maxim of 
golf,— “ Keep your eye on the ball.” The player takes the 
counsel, but fails again. The reason is, he finds later, that 
his eye was not on the ball at the critical time, but that, just - 
before the club struck it, his eye stole upward or sidewise to 
catch a glimpse of the place which he hoped his ball might 
reach, or perhaps with a tremor of fear lest it might not go so 
far. In that fatal instant, however, the mischief is done. 
The shoulders lift with the glance, the attention is distracted, 
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the club strikes amiss, and the ball flies as if a demon were 
astride it. 

It is not merely a parable: it is a principle that runs 
through all action and purpose. The choice once made, the 
aim once taken, there must be no further thought of conse- 
quences. There must be a complete self-surrender to the act 
of the moment. To doubt or regret, to reconsider or ques- 
tion, is to draw off strength and prevent concentration. To 
regret is to grow weak. To fear is to help bring about the 
very calamity which is feared. Even to believe is to be dis- 
tracted. ‘To assume is the only mental attitude jthat leaves 
the mind free to attend to the duty of the instant. 

Were half the strength now spent in anxiety and dread 
transferred either to the time of choice or to the time of ac- 
tion, we should have fewer careworn faces and broken consti- 
tutions. The contrast which the traveller notices between 
the countenances of the American and the European is 
caused, not by action, but by imagination. It is partly a 
result of the greater opportunities of the New World. Few 
men settle down to a lifelong continuance in the work which 
was chosen at the beginning. The chances are that some- 
thing better will open to them. Women are said to be in 
some pursuits less perfect workers than men because they do 
not take up their work as the occupation of a lifetime. They 
look over their desks into a future of quite another kind. 
Their eyes are not upon the ball, but upon some hoped-for 
spot where it may sooner or later land. Noman can bea 
good workman, said a wise employer, who looks much at the 
clock. Even presidents of great nations are said to be less 
effective when they are haunted by the thought of a possible 
second term. 

But who shall teach us the lesson of golf for our daily 
life? It is easy to see what tranquillity would come into our 
souls if we could simply abandon ourselves to the act, or the 
course of action, on which we have deliberately fixed. 
“ How can you be so serene?” said a minister to a promi- 
nent merchant who had made his final bid in a most impor- 
tant transaction, involving the interests of hundreds of 
people. ‘Why should I be anything else?” he answered 
simply. ‘I have thought it well over, and have done what, 
in my best judgment, is right and wise. What more can 
Ido?” It seems simple enough; but how hard it really is! 
Can we teach our young people any better lesson, whether 
they go to college or not, than to deliberate carefully and 
then to act with all their might as deliberation shall point 
the way? “Erst wage, dann wage,” was Von Moltke’s 
motto: “ First weigh, then venture,” or, in the vernacular, 
“ First weigh, then wade in.” 

There is no course of life so high as not to need the 
golfer’s maxim. ‘Choose ye this day whom ye shall serve,” 
is the question to be settled first. Then, “if the Lord be 
God, follow him,” is the only path to take after the choice 
has been made. ‘To think the choice over again, to hesitate 
to follow it and take the consequences, is to weaken and 
stultify life. The feeble saint, “the double-minded man who 
is unstable in all his ways,” “ let not that man think that he 
shall receive anything from the Lord.” “He that putteth 
his hand to the plough and looketh back is not fit for the 
kingdom of God.’’ If one believes that he is a child of God, 
he must put consequences out of his mind. He must take 
whatever is involved in the service of God in a world not 
wholly his. If he believes himself immortal, he must walk 
in mortal circumstances as one should walk who is framed 
upon an eternal plan. If he gives himself to the truth, let 
him follow the truth, and let the results take care of them- 
selves. If he be a Unitarian by the deliberate choice of his 
mind, let him be a Unitarian with all his heart and soul. 
Let him take such consequences as come upon his heresy. 
Let him put aside all those distracting and weakening ques- 
tions which come so easily from the liberal mind, ‘‘ why we 
do not grow,” or “why our doctrines do not beget more 
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enthusiasm.” ‘These are not matters within his jurisdic- 
tion. Let him, having decided in which direction his ball is 
to go, strike with all strength and skill. To watch balls is 
for caddies. 


Current Copics. 


Tue Fifty-sixth Congress of the United States, which will 
be called upon to consider some exceedingly grave matters 
of national policy, began its sittings last Monday. At the 
very opening of the session the House of Representatives 
took up the case of Representative-elect Roberts of Utah, 
whose right to a seat in the national legislative body 
had been strongly assailed in many organized expressions of 
public opinion. It had been generally assumed that Mr. 
Roberts would not be permitted to take the oath of office. 
Upon a formal objection, which was entered, in accordance 
with a previous agreement, by Representative Taylor of Ohio, 
Speaker Henderson declined to administer the oath to the 
member-elect from Utah. A resolution was later offered by 
Mr. Taylor, declaring, in effect, that Mr. Roberts was in- 
eligible, and referring his case to a special committee. 
This resolution was adopted on Tuesday. There is little 
doubt that the committee will report favorably upon Mr. 


’ Taylor’s resolution, and that Mr. Roberts, who has been the 


subject of much hostile criticism in the pulpit and the press, 
will eventually be unseated. Apparently, a majority in the 
House of Representatives, without distinction of party, 
regard Mr. Roberts as a representative of the principle of 


polygamy, 
& 


Tue President’s message, which was delivered to Congress 
last Tuesday, was awaited eagerly by the country, as a for- 
mal expression of the attitude of the administration upon the 
manifold national questions that arose out of the Hispano- 
American War. In his official communication to Congress 
the President announced the approaching pacification of the 
Philippine Islands, dwelt hopefully upon the achievements 
of American administrators in Cuba, and renewed the 
promise of independence for the Cubans which was made 
by the Fifty-fifth Congress. A feature of the message was 
its reference to the future of the Philippines. ‘The President 
repeated his conviction that the insurrection could not end 
otherwise than in the complete triumph of American arms, 
to be followed by the establishment of law and order in the 
islands, under American sovereignty. The President left 
the final disposal of the islands to the judgment of Congress ; 
but he recommended strongly that the archipelago be retained 
under American control until such a time when the native 
population, by reason of a growing intelligence and political 
wisdom, shall be able to relieve the American authorities of 
the problems of internal administration. The Philippines, 
however, must, in the opinion of the President, remain Amer- 
ican territory for the present. r 

& 


AN attempt to disfranchise a majority of the negro voters of 
Georgia was defeated in the House of Representatives of that 
State last week by an almost unanimous vote. Representa- 
tive Hardwick had introduced into the House a bill, a salient 
paragraph of which read as follows: “No person shall be a 
competent voter unless he shall be able to read and write any 
paragraph of the Constitution of this State, and shall be able 
to understand any paragraph of such Constitution and to. give 
a reasonable interpretation thereof. Provided, however, that . 
no male person who Was on Jan. 1, 1867, or any time prior 
thereto, entitled to vote under the laws of the State wherein 
he then resided, and no lineal descendant of such person, 
shall be denied the right to register and vote at any election 
in this State by reason of his failure to possess the educa- 
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tional qualifications provided for.’ The opponents of the 
bill argued that the measure was unconstitutional; that it 
was Calculated to foment strife between the races, because it 
created unjust discrimination, and because its provisions did 
not insure the elimination of a salable vote. The bill was 
rejected by a vote of 137 as against 3 in its favor. Gov. 


‘Candler used all his influence against the proposed en- 


actment, and his efforts met with the approval of a large 
portion of the white people of Georgia outside of the capitol 
at Atlanta. 

wb 


TuHankscivinc Day this year was a particularly joyous 
occasion to the mill-workers of New England, because it 
marked the beginning of a movement which has resulted, or 
is about to result, in an increase of ten per cent. in the wages 
of workers throughout the milling centres of this part of 
the country. For the past two or three weeks there has been 
a steady increase in wages in various producing centres out- 
side of New England. The workers of Illinois, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and other Middle Western and Western States have 
shared in the general prosperity which has been foreshadowed 
in the reports on the condition of the markets. The rise in 
wages in the mill towns of New England was hastened by 
the action of Mr. Matthew C. D. Borden, the proprietor of 
the Fall River Iron Works of Fall River, Mass., who volun- 
tarily increased the wages of his employees ten per cent. 
Mr. Borden’s action was followed by a similar concession by 
the other mill-owners of Fall River. ‘The present indications 
are that American cloth mills will be employed to their full 
Capacity for many months to come. The demands of ex- 
port trade are so great that nearly all other branches of 
productive industry in this country will continue to furnish 
employment to full complements of work-people at remunera- 
tive wages. 

oe 


Rev, B. F. Dre Costa, who recently resigned the rector- 
ship of the Protestant Episcopal Church of St. John the 
Evangelist in New York, was formally received into the 
Roman Catholic Church last Sunday. In a statement which 
Dr. De Costa is to issue in justification of his conversion the 
former rector holds, in effect, that the Roman Catholic Church 
is the only church which maintains a logical and correct 
attitude with regard to the interpretation of the Bible. Dur- 
ing the recent controversy over the ordination of Dr. Briggs 
as a clergyman of the Episcopal Church, Dr. De Costa took 
a strong ground against Bishop Potter of New York, and 
threatened to have the bishop tried before an ecclesiastical 
court if he should ordain Dr. Briggs. It will be remembered 
that Dr. De Costa also opposed with some asperity the con- 
firmation of the late Phillips Brooks as bishop of Massachu- 
setts. After the Briggs controversy had been closed by the 
definite action of Bishop Potter in ordaining Dr. Briggs, Dr. 
De Costa resigned from his rectorship and later completely 
severed his connection with the Protestant Episcopal church. 
Inasmuch as Dr. De Costa is married, he cannot take orders 
in the Roman Catholic Church, but will devote himself to 


literary pursuits. 
se 


Tuer European continent was agitated at the end of last 
week when it heard that Hon. J. H. Choate, the American 
ambassador to England, and Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, both 
speaking on last Thursday evening, but at different places, 
dwelt with some emphasis upon the benefits that mankind 
might expect from a close and permanent understanding 
between the English-speaking peoples. Mr. Chamberlain 
made a special reference to the possibility of an alliance 
between the United States, Great Britain, and Germany, and 
characterized such an international combination as the best 
possible guarantee for the maintenance of a permanent peace 
in the civilized world. As might have been expected, Mr. 
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Chamberlain’s speech arotised bitter resentment in France. 
The attacks of the French press upon the Queen of England 
became so violent that it seemed for a time that the relations 
between France and Great Britain would suffer a serious 
and perhaps a permanent strain. In Germany the unofficial 
organs scoffed at Mr. Chamberlain’s construction of the 
kaiser’s visit to Windsor, while the official press benevo- 
lently acquiesced in the colonial secretary’s desire for a cor- 
dial Anglo-American understanding. Ambassador Choate, 
in a statement which he issued last Monday, declared that 
his references to Anglo-American amity were not timed to 
bear out and fortify Mr. Chamberlain’s utterances on the 
same subject, and that the coincidence of his speech with 
that of the colonial secretary was purely accidental. 


ed 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, by the way, is by all odds the most 
prominent public man in London to-day. The personality 
of the colonial secretary has so far overshadowed that of the 
Marquis of Salisbury that the opposition press is asking, 
somewhat derisively, how long it is since Mr. Chamberlain 
has taken the portfolio of foreign affairs out of the hands of 
the premier and minister of foreign affairs. The fact is that 
the Marquis of Salisbury, who for nearly a quarter-century 
has been a most conspicuous figure in British public life, may 
well be called a worn old man, broken down with age and em- 
bittered by personal sorrow. The latest bereavement that has 
afflicted the aged premier of England was caused by the 
death of the Marchioness of Salisbury, who passed away last 
week. It would appear that, if the British premiership were 
to become vacant, Mr. Chamberlain would be the logical 
successor of the Marquis of Salisbury. It is recognized, how- 
ever, even by some of the colonial secretary’s friends, that 
Mr. Chamberlain is not sufficiently conservative in his speech 
to fill with entire satisfaction the highest political office which 
is open to an Englishman born out of the purple. There is 
little doubt that, if the colonial secretary were left entirely to 
his own political devices, Great Britain’s none too cordial re- 
lations with the continental powers would rapidly approach 
the straining point. 

at 


Ir can be assumed that Mafeking, Kimberley, and Lady- 
smith, the three points in Natal where British forces have 
been on the defensive since the outbreak of hostilities, are in 
no further danger of succumbing to the attacks of the forces 
of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. It appears 
that Gen. Methuen is approaching Kimberley, if he has not 
already entered that city; that commandant Cronje and his 
Free Staters have either abandoned the siege of Mafeking or 
are about to abandon it; and that the relief of Ladysmith is 
a matter of days. The Boers are paying serious attention to 
the northern borderlands of Cape Colony. The Boer farmers 
on the British side of the frontier are becoming more and 
more restless with the influx of their armed brothers from 
the Orange Free State, and disorders on a considerable 
scale are becoming common. Hitherto, however, the activi- 
ties of the invaders have not exceeded the proportions of 
rather serious raids, and the loyalty of the main part of Cape 
Colony has not been affected disastrously by the successes of 
the Boers in Natal nor by the incursions into Cape territory. 
In the meanwhile, transport after transport is unloading its 
armed battalions at Cape Town, and the troops are being 
poured northward as fast as steam can carry them. It can- 
not be doubted that by the end of the month the South 
African republics will be entirely on the defensive, and the 
ultimate outcome of the military operations will be a certainty. 


& 


Tue clericals, the governing element in the German 
Reichstag, are attacking with great vigor the domestic policy 
of the kaiser, through Chancellor Hohenlohe. An influ- 
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ential centrist organ, in a recent issue, calls the attention of 
the chancellor to his promise that the laws prohibiting 
political coalition should be abrogated before January 1, 
and taxing him with leading the kaiser “into uncreasing 
experiments to fetter public thought and to devise bills to 
squelch political opponents.” The unconcealed hostility of 
the clericals to the kaiser is of exceptional significance at 
this time, when he is about to bring several important 
measures before the Reichstag. One of these measures is a 
bill providing for a substantial increase in the navy of the 
empire. Unless the kaiser conciliates that the centrist 
party, the clericals, the socialists will be in a position, by 
casting their votes with the centre, to defeat any project that 
the government may bring before the Reichstag. The kaiser’s 
visit to England has not contributed to his popularity with any 
of the political parties in the Reichstag. Seldom has popular 
sentiment in Germany been so strongly against the English 
as itis now. With a few notable exceptions the unofficial 
press of Germany is hurling anathemas at England, and the 
kaiser’s visit to the queen is treated in no gentle fashion, 
notwithstanding the stringent constructions of the law of /ese- 
majesté. It is evident that the kaiser is drifting further and 
further away from the German people. 


Brevities. 


When the savings-banks are flooded with deposits, some- 
body must be prosperous. 


It is a rare reviewer who considers Dr. Van Dyke’s “ Fish- 
erman’s Luck,” and says nothing about “dear old Isaac 
Walton.” 


The real test of success in the Philippines will appear 
when those 5,000 Spanish and American prisoners now held 
by the natives appear at Manila. 


A superstition is a belief which once had a reason to 
justify its control of human action, but which now continues 
to affect human action after it has lost its meaning. 


As a slight indication of the vast proportions of the cur- 
rent of serial literature flowing through the literary world, 
we note the fact that in one paragraph the Spectator ac- 
knowledges the receipt of ninety-two magazines and serials 
for November. 


Victims of the bubonic plague have been seen on this 
side of the Atlantic. But thanks to physicians who have 
worked at the risk of death, and who sometimes have died in 
the search for truth, the plague, once the scourge of human- 
ity, is now scarcely a threat to the health of civilized people. 


A correspondent defends Dr. Savage’s statement, to which 
objection has been made, that ‘it is the mission of Unita- 
rianism to become the leader of the intellectual leaders of the 
world.” He says, “Only we are declaredly free; and how 
can any other but religiously free men \ead the scientifically 
Sree?” 


Some one asks why we are so opposed to well-meaning, 
honest men like the prophet who is healing the sick and 
raising the dead in Maine, taking in money meantime by 
the bushel. We are not opposed to him or his works. The 
farther and the faster he goes in the direction he is now 
travelling, the sooner will the delusion be over. 


The physical condition of Leo XIII. shows what can be 
done by the mind of a man when he can order the routine 
of his daily life. The pope has learned to put every ounce 
of nourishment where it will do the most good. He uses 
the force he generates for the work he has to do, and for 
nothing else. He may easily live to be a hundred. 
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It looks as if Congressman Roberts would not be allowed 
to take his seat in Congress. No political party wishes to be 
held responsible for a polygamist who is such, not merely as 
a matter of principle, but in defiance of the law which he 
represents. As a convicted criminal, he will have in Con- 
gress no apologists and few defenders. 


The editor of the /nvestigator says that God is a matter of 
superstition and conscience, a matter of education and he- 
redity. Therefore, he concludes, “Better be on good terms 
with your reason,’ which suggests the query, If the con- 
science is a matter of education and heredity, where does 
the reason come from? Have education and heredity had 
no part in the evolution of the human reason ? 


At the close of the last century the Universalists in New 
England were Calvinists. They said that Christ died for all 
men, therefore all men will be saved. The Unitarians were 
Arminians. They said that Christ died for all men; but, 
man being free, the salvation must be the result of choice. 
The two streams, so widely divided at their fountains, flowed 
on to the same conclusion. f 


The old-fashioned prayer-meeting seems to be slowly 
dying. With it, according to our religious exchanges, fam- 
ily prayers are going out. An eminent defender of the faith 
once seriously suggested to business men that, if they had 
not time to read the Bible in the morning, they might at 
least set it up somewhere near the front door, and touch 
their hats to it, by way of respect, as they went forth to busi- 
ness! ‘ 


Prof. Loeb is said to have hatched the unfertilized eggs 
of the sea urchin by changing the chemical constituents of 
their salt-water bath. At once speculation is rife, and a nat- 
ural explanation for the birth of Jesus is suggested. But it 
will do no harm to wait. If the miracle is established in 
the case of the sea urchin, all the world will soon know it. 
Our older readers have not forgotten how the Rev. Joseph 
Cooke made the scientific doctrine of parthenogenesis in the 
beehive carry a heavier load of exegesis than the case would 
warrant to account for the Immaculate Conception. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Endowment for Old Age. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The generous gift of $50,000 by Mr. Augustus Lowell for 
the teachers of the Institute of Technology in their sickness 
or disability is in line with the society for aiding aged and 
indigent ministers in which Drs. A. P. Peabody and George 
E. Ellis were so actively interested. It is one way of helping 
the deserving in their time of need. Another method is of a 
fund given to an institution or parish for the increase of sal- 
aries, the income to be applied each year. 

Both methods have their merits. The one is remedial, the 
other is nutritive; the one supplies special assistance, the 
other gives living support; the one is a gracious and kindly 
gift, the other is a just payment for services rendered; by 
the one the teacher or minister incurs an obligation, in the 
other he receives his “due. In many cases it is the “ounce 
of prevention” or the “ pound of cure.” 

The two principles are not antagonistic; and they who are 
moved by Mr. Lowell’s example (may they be many) will no 


doubt put themselves in the place of the teacher or minister, _ 


and ask by which means they would themselves prefer to be 
aided, and by which, upon the whole, the institute or the 
parish would be the better served, and then, perhaps, choose 


between the two principles of giving, or perhaps employ 


them both. FIC, W, 
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The Woman Taken in Adultery. 


(JOHN vil. I-11.) 


BY WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH. 


Jesus sat in the treasury, 
Answering scribe and Pharisee 
Questions of law and subtlety. 


Thither a woman to him they brought 
In the act of adultery caught, 
Worthy of death, as Moses taught; 


Knowing that Jesus’ teachings were 
Love and mercy for all that err, 
Asked him what they should do with her. 


Stooping, Jesus wrote on the floor 
Something the wise men pondered o’er,— 
Hid from the world forevermore. 


“ He that hath no sins of his own 
May be the first, and he alone, 
At the woman to cast a stone.” 


This the judgment the judges heard: 
Thence they slunk with never a word; 
Neither he nor the woman stirred. 


After a silence Jesus said: 
“ Whither are thine accusers fled? 
Hath none against thee witnessed ?” 


Answered the woman humbly, “ No.” 
“ Cease from sin,” said Jesus; “and, lo! 
Neither do I condemn thee. Go!” 


Nathless the woman did not rise; 
Lifted only her shame-red eyes, 
Gazing at Jesus in hopeless wise : 


“Death and shame await me whether 
I turn me hither or turn me thither: 
Go, sayest thou ; but, Master, whither?” 


Did Jesus leave her lying low ? 


Gladly the puzzled world would know 
Whither the Master bade her go. 


The Work of the Wotiah’s Club. 


BY MARTHA E. D. WHITE. 


Any critical examination of the woman’s club movement 
to-day must be conducted in a spirit somewhat different from 
the spirit of yesterday, for the movement itself occupies a 
changed position in the estimation of the public. From the 
practically aimless diversion of the woman with too much 
time, it has become a social institution. From an organiza- 
tion whose object it was to promote “the culture of its mem- 
bers and increase sociability,” it has become a force in the 
community,— a force which “ works.” What is the extent, 
nature, and value of this “work” ? 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has compiled 
the only available statistics representing the extent of this 
movement. While these figures do not express the numer- 
ical strength of the organization, they afford a basis for a 
fairly accurate opinion. ‘In 1898 there were in the Gen- 
eral Federation 30 State Federations with 2,110 clubs, hav- 
ing a total membership of 132,023.” New York headed 
the list with 196 clubs, while Oklahoma presented ro, the 
smallest number enrolled from any State. Alabama, Texas, 
and South Carolina have organized State Federations with 
a large individual membership, although they are not repre- 
sented in the General Federation. In every State many 
clubs, particularly those of working-women and those or- 
ganized for mutual protection and industrial purposes, have 
not availed themselves of the privileges of the General or 
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State Federations. Could these be counted, the figures ex- 
pressing the extent of the club movement would be greatly 
increased. 

No statistics have been compiled relating to the money 
cost of the woman’s club. The usual plan for financing the 
club is to charge an annual membership fee. These fees 
vary considerably in size. In Massachusetts the highest re- 
ported at the State Federation meeting in 1897 was $10, and 
the lowest fifty cents, while the average fee was $2. Tak- 
ing Massachusetts as a fair example, the estimated annual ex- 
penditure for club purposes, based on the membership of the 
General Federation, is something over $260,000,— a fairly 
good income for a female college. That a much greater 
expenditure of money is directly occasioned by the club 
there is no question. It is claimed by tradesmen in some 
localities that they can afford to make costly concessions to 
the organized body, because they are more than reimbursed 
by the increased demand for articles of dress. 

Mr. Carroll D. Wright of the Department of Labor re- 
cently conducted an investigation to ascertain the object for 
which single clubs were formed, the work they are doing in 
economics, sociology, and philanthropy, and their interest 
in the study of these subjects. The result of this investiga- 
tion may be found in Bulletin 23 of that department. 1,283 
clubs replied to Mr. Wright’s schedule of inquiries. The 
answer to the question, “ What is the purpose of the organi- 
zation of your club?” is of particular significance. Only 
146 of the 1,283 clubs were formed with the intention of 
doing any practical work; nor does the object of their or- 
ganizations indicate any desire to affect the community life, 
except as it might be affected by the improvement of indi- 
viduals. By far the greater number of clubs report the pur- 
pose for which they organizéd to be the study of some sub- 
ject. Literature is the subject commonly selected. 44 clubs 
report their object to be the study of history, and 19 include 
sociology or economics. Where the club movement is old- 
est,— in Massachusetts, New York, and Illinois,— the objects 
of the club are seen to be of a different nature. There is 
more of mutual service and of ethical interest expressed in 
their purpose: the subjects of study are not so definitely 
defined, and the words “improvement” and “ welfare” fre- 
quently recur. Of the 146 clubs that were organized with 
some form of practical work for their object, 46 state phi- 
lanthropy to be their motive, 7 female suffrage, 12 education, 
12 industrial amelioration, 16 libraries, 10 village or com- 
munity improvement, 18 ethical reforms, 3 kindergartens, 8 
municipal reforms, 1 “promotes public bathing,” and 1 
‘‘ promotes the growth of flowers.” There are also several 
“intentions to do” which are not easily classified. 

In reply to the question, “Is the study of sociology, econ- 
omy, or philanthropy pursued by your club?” 431 answer in 
the affirmative, 9 clubs report that they are to take up the 
study of civics and philanthropy in the future, 425 clubs 
report that they are doing practical work in one or more of 
these branches. Of the 30 State Federations, every one re- 
ports that practical work is being done. Sixteen States are 
working for improvement in education. Travelling and public 
libraries, legislation affecting women, village improvement, 
household economics, and forestry are other interests that 
several States are promoting. 

The answers to the question concerning the work and study 
in sociology, economy, and philanthropy, and the reports of 
the State Federations, show what the club is doing; the re- 
port on the object for which clubs were formed shows what 
they were organized to do; the contrast between the two 
indicates how the club is evolving. The club is becoming 
socialized. In becoming socialized, it is following the line 
of least resistance. The original impulse was merely the 
desire to organize. Just what was to be done with the or- 
ganization was not always clearly seen. So the most obvious 
end was the one pursued,—that of self-improvement along 
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“culture” lines. Following the order of development, the 
club soon came to a conception of mutual service. Plans of 
work and stated objects were changed to meet this new con- 
ception. ‘Mutual improvement” became the watchword of 
the movement, and prepared the way for the next step,— 
the step into social service and community life. Here the 
movement rests; but the evidence of this condition may be 
seen in the many forms of public and social activity pro- 
moted and encouraged by all the larger and many of the 
smaller clubs. Schools, civic improvement, a nobler art, 
wiser administration of charities, the care of society’s de- 
fectives and criminals, industrial reforms, are the social con- 
ditions most affected; but attempts are already being made 
to influence the legislative action of the State and of the 
nation. The Commissioner of Labor made his investigation 
of the woman’s club because he believed that “such a body 
of earnest and intelligent women must inevitably influence 
public opinion.” It would not affect society greatly if all the 
members of all the federations declared in favor of the theory 
that Bacon wrote the plays of Shakespeare or if they could 
criticise with acuteness the golden age of painting; but let 
them all seriously declare in favor of the Consumers’ League 
or demand compulsory public kindergartens, and society 
would be visibly and radically affected. Hence it is the 
attitude of club women toward economic and sociological 
questions that is important. What has been gleaned from 
Mr. Wright’s report shows conclusively that the interest in 
those studies is a growing one, and that every federation 
stands pledged to work along those lines. What will be the 
value of this work? 

The answer to this question is in the hands of the sin- 
gle club and its individual members. What the individual 
members think of any question will govern what the club 
does in relation to that question. How important, then, is 
right thinking! and right thought must come from accurate 
knowledge. The value of the work of the club to the com- 
munity will be in direct ratio to the amount and quality of 
knowledge acquired by its members. The present methods 
of study pursued by the club make the outlook rather dis- 
couraging ; for, as the club has grown out of the conditions 
under which it was formed, it has retained its old habits. It 
still presents for its main purpose a number of lectures, 
usually on unrelated subjects and frequently given by me- 
diocre talent. These lectures absorb much of the club in- 
come, and the rest of it is spent in some form of social activ- 
ity. One scientific, one literary, one ethical, one educa- 
tional, one economic, and one amusing lecture were noted 
in the course prepared for a large club near Boston last 
winter. There were no lines of study undertaken to cor- 
respond with any of these lectures. They cost the com- 
munity five hundred dollars. This same club without the 
expenditure of a cent of money influenced the action of the 
town in a highly important matter, much to the injury of 
that community. A Boston club composed of 300 earnest 
and thoughtful women seriously discussed the question, 
‘Should a woman of independent means be allowed to work 
for money?” The weight of opinion was decidedly in the 
negative. In every town and city of Massachusetts where 
the “ curfew law” has been enacted, the women’s clubs have 
favored its enactment. 

The average club woman’s habit of work and study is 
characterized by superficiality and great self-confidence. 
These faults can be overcome only by serious study and 
concentrated effort. Never before has the club woman at 
the opening of the year’s work been confronted by such 
serious responsibilities. From being a circle of a few inti- 
mates who meet for almost any or no reason, the club has 
become a social institution which must inevitably help to 
work the weal or woe of human society. Let her seriously 
confront this changed condition, and, shaking off the leth- 
argy of old habit, meet the work with a determined spirit. 
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Knowledge, reflection, assimilation, and action, this is the 
order of all beneficent human endeavor. If the club woman 
would not add to the confusion of the world, let her heed 
this ordering. 


Life after Death. 


BY PROF. JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


The publication of “Life beyond Death,” by Dr. M. J. 
Savage, with its bold avowal, not only of sympathy with a 
belief in life after death in this agnostic age, but also of ex- 
pectation that it will be scientifically proved; is both a sign 
of more confidence in the religious consciousness and a chal- 
lenge to the prevailing materialism. Such a book could not 
have been published by the author twenty years ago, even 
within the folds of Unitarianism, with all its liberal sym- 
pathies. The first half of it would have met no opposition 
at any time in the history of rationalism ; for it is the history 


of the belief in immortality among all peoples, high and low. 


But it is the latter half, which does not wince at the word 
“ spiritualism ” and the more respectable term, “ psy¢éhical re- 
search,”’ that marks an advance and a challenge to scep- 
tics of all sorts, whether scientific or religious. In this whole 
field Dr. Savage has been a pioneer, and began his work in 
it before the Society for Psychical Research was organized ; 
and the reviewer here ventures to say from his own personal 
conviction that Dr. Savage is destined to see his expectation 
of a scientific belief in a future life realized. There is going 
to be no escape from it by those who wag their heads and 
pass by on the other side, except by hypotheses which are 
past all scientific conceivability, and which make all the 
higher ideals of religion and morality mere bubbles on a great 
ocean of self-deception and evil genius at the basis of the 
unconscious life of absolutely every one of us. But time 
only will show this. 

But we shall be mistaken if we suppose that Dr. Savage 
has rushed into “Spiritualism” in despair of any other 
source for consolation and hope. He does nothing of the 
kind. He remains in that cautious and sceptical attitude 
which characterizes the discussions of a man who has all his 
life been obliged to cope with ill-founded beliefs. His posi- 
tion throughout is that of a man who has no shibboleths on 
any side of a question, and who is not afraid of words, if 
only they express a truth. This is the spirit that has char- 
acterized Unitarianism throughout its history, and it is prev- 
alent in the discussion of every subject taken up by this 
book. The sketches of the early beliefs in a future state will 
interest the historical student. The crude and sensuous 
ideas of the Middle Ages are described in all their strength 
and weakness, but in terms that show very clearly why the 
modern scientific mind cannot be Satisfied either with the 
evidence upon which they relied or with the poverty of 
the life they represented. The agnostic reaction against all 
this is stated with all the sympathy of a rationalist and the 
fearless resolution of one who accepts it, unless the belief in 
a soul and its survival can satisfy the canons of scientific 
method. Dr. Savage here draws the lines very sharply. His 
implication is that the belief can no longer be cherished 
even as a hope, rationally, unless it is willing to face its re- 
sponsibility to science. He faces the prevailing materialism 
unflinchingly, and without any animosities against it, if it 
be scientific and true. That issue cannot be evaded, and 
will call to account every man who either plays the part of 


a hypocrite or is so densely ignorant and behind the age as’ 


to be utterly blind regarding the dilemma in which all in- 
telligent men are placed. 


*Life beyond Death. Being a Review of the World’s Beliefs on the Subject, 
a Consideration of Present Conditions of Thought and Feeling, leading to the Question 
as to whether it can be demonstrated as a Fact: to which is added an “fais contain- 
ing some Hints as to Personal Experience and Opinions. By Minot Judson Savage, D.D, 
8vo, pp. 336. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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All this is made clear in the chapters on Present Condi- 
tions and Probabilities and Hopes. When it comes to the 
statement of the work of psychical research, Dr. Savage first 
shows what company he has in the sympathy with the at- 
tempt of science to prove a transcendental spiritual life, and 
_ makes it clear that he does not stand alone. It is, of course, 
the follies and scandals of Spiritualism that make men cau- 
tious, even in scientific investigation; and these are shown 
here in their proper proportions. But there is no flinching 
at the unpleasantness of this doctrine which has gotten its 
character partly from the frauds of knaves and the credulity 
of fools, and partly from the assumption that even genuine 
messages of a discarnate life are intelligible to men in a 
world of matter. Dr. Savage makes himself clear on this 
point, and only his boldness in facing the issue and accept- 
ing a disreputable phraseology will frighten weak souls who, 
after all that evolution has done to teach a lesson of humil- 
ity in the light of man’s lowly origin, still cling to the vanity 
and pride that belong to the theories of the past which they 
have been forced to abandon. 

The book is one that every one can and ought to read. 
There are no technicalities of style to offer an excuse for 
passing it by. No unintelligible philosophy or speculative 
formulas lie at the basis of the discussion. It is all in plain 
English. Dr. Savage has the excellent knack of putting 
profound problems in every-day language. He states the 
issues and dilemmas of present thought with remarkable 
clearness, and with as much boldness as clearness, challeng- 
ing every mental temper except courage and _ intelligent 
thinking. These are rare qualities, and ought to give the 
work a wide reading even among those who are not prepared 
to follow its sympathies. 

The appendix contains the personal experiences of Dr. 
Savage. They range over both the physical and the psychi- 
cal phenomena of “ Spiritualism.” Dr. Savage is duly scep- 
tical about any dogmatic explanation for them. There is, 
perhaps, the failure to emphasize the irrelevancy of the 
physical phenomena to the whole problem, unless they are 
accompanied by the psychic evidences of personal identity, 
on which the Society for Psychical Research has laid more 
stress. But Dr. Savage does not pretend that his facts 
prove anything. He is too wise for that. He knows the 
criteria which scientific minds insist shall be satisfied before 
according a discarnate existence any credence. But he 
wants his personal experiences known for what they are 
worth, and as both a justification of his sympathy for sci- 
entific endeavors to be more thorough, and a proof that he is 
not wholly relying upon authority for the direction of his 
beliefs. The preface is a clear statement and defence both 
of scientific method and of its right to investigate the prob- 
lem, as against the dogmatic scepticism which knows how to 
state a negative without proving it. On this question Dr. 
Savage is invulnerable, though his position does not commit 
him to the affirmative, and forces the “ cock-sure” dogma- 
tism of the sceptic to retreat into the only stronghold that 
doubt can ever have, and that is agnosticism. But this 
position in no way discredits the scientific endeavor to 
obtain positive knowledge, but reflects only the personal 
ignorance of the man who chooses to remain in the dark. 
The field is open to those who wish to investigate, and the 
agnostic cannot impeach the rationality of their effort. 

The dedication in this volume is one of the most beautiful 
things I know. It is dedicated to the son who was sud- 
denly called last spring from a life of promise and usefulness 
into the great beyond; and Dr. Savage pours out his soul in 
the mingled language of sorrow and faith, which puts into 
his hope the emotional temper of Channing and the intel- 
lectual spirit of Parker. It shows the strong inspiration 
that governs the work, and which balances all the moral, re- 
ligious, and scientific forces in the world between the claims 
of scientific method and the ideal of religion. It is to be 
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sincerely hoped that the book will obtain a wide circle 


of readers, as it unquestionably marks a tremendous reac- 
tion against the materialism of the past. 


The Second Church in Boston. 


BY WILLIAM W. DAVIS. 


Hail, holy shrine and “Second Church of Christ”! 
Hail, noble temple of the living God! 

Bring forth the laurel and with chaplets deck 
The aisles where holy men have trod. 


Hail, ancient house of prayer and praise! 
We love thee —since thy ministries begun; 
Stand forth anointed on thy festal day, 
This is thy birth-right in the life to come. 


Hail, hallowed court and consecrated fane, 

Where pious hearts have worshipped in the past ! 
Sound forth thy organ and the chanted strain, 

And wear thy crown centennial to the last! 


Rich vines around thy Gothic walls abound; 
Thy holy cross the dewy skies shall bless; 
Thy corner-stone emblazoned near the ground 

In golden figures does thy birth express. 


Hail, temple of our faith, so fair and free! 
Age brings new vigor and new life to thee; 
Gather thy saints and press them to thy fold; 
Renew thy youth, although thy name grows old. 


Originality. 


BY ELLEN 5S, BULFINCH. 


An allusion to Emerson’s idea of genius in one of your 
editorials the past summer, and a paragraph on Origi- 
nality, in a late number of the Regzster, are my excuse for of- 
fering a word on these kindred subjects from a somewhat 
different point of view. Perhaps we are all tempted to try 
some definition of genius, or at least to describe the charac- 
teristics we have observed in it; and it has seemed to me 
that genius is of two kinds. In the first, the man of genius 
appears to be in almost every way more richly endowed than 
his fellows, and to excel in one branch of human effort not 
so much by right of special fitness as by virtue of a supreme 
ability, which raises him entirely above the heads of others. 
It isa fulness of life, which they can scarcely understand, 
that such a one possesses,— a consciousness, apparently, of 
enormous powers lying latent in humanity. Of this class was 
Shakespeare, and other great names suggest the same type. 
Genius, in this form, has firm footing on solid earth, and sees 
with clearer eyes than most of us the connection between 
celestial things and the simplest facts of daily life. 

The second form of what we call genius is where one 
faculty of the nature has become enriched at the expense of 
all the rest, and a keen and wonderful perception of certain 
facts is developed in a mind that may be blinder than those 
about it in every other department of knowledge. We readily 
call to mind instances of this sort, where a special gift of 
almost miraculous insight and power is found consorting 
with faculties of a dwarfed and hesitating character. Not to 
wander farther in this tempting path, I must express my be- 
lief that it was the first form of genius which Emerson had in 
mind in his tributes to that marvellous quality, In whatever 
language it expressed itself or if it simply waited its time in 
silence, he reverenced the nature that reverenced itself, that 
had so much strength and such access to the sources of 
strength, so broad an outlook and so joyful a consciousness 
of infinite resources in the soul that it must perforce take 
counsel of the God: within rather than of men. Now, in 
Emerson’s thought, the truth that is so readily perceived by 
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genius is no less a truth for the common man than for “the 
first-born sons of light.” Each one in his degree has his 
genius, his own gift, as each of us sees his own rainbow. 
Great resources are at hand for every individual soul, and 
divine energy is all ready for our using. Our attitude must 
be that of trust, and of listening for the secret whisper that 
can come to us only. 

Hence comes Emerson’s appeal that we should be original. 
But to strive after originality in any of the external ways we 
often see tried is a vain thing. Only by using our powers in 
utmost obedience to the highest commands we can discover 
will the grace of our own personality be set free to live and 
act. Our genius or original gift was not created by us and 
comes not at our bidding. We cannot strive to grasp it. 
Possibly even we should be unable to comprehend it; for it 
comes from the unknown and mysterious springs of life 
beyond our consciousness. What follows then? Simpl 
that by more absolute fidelity to this highest conscience, in 
little things as well as great, in the way we spend our time 
and money, in the following of social customs and ideals, 
and in disciplining our wills to instant turning to the true 
path, we may be in the best condition to receive that which 
is our own, and become in some degree ourselves creative 
agents. 

The message of genius seems to find its answer, first, in 
the happiness with which we welcome it, and then in the 
search to see what our own particular task must be, the word 
of God to us, and to us alone. 


Spiritual Life. 


Sorrow must be made an opportunity for service. They 
who comfort others shall themselves be comforted. Unto 
those who minister to others shall the Father himself minister. 
George Hodges, D.D. 

7 


No man’s hope will ever outlast God’s hope. No man’s 
love or dream of love shall ever approach in purity and 
splendor the passion which is central and circumferential 
with God.— Thomas K. Beecher. 


st 


Let us not look at ourselves, but onward, and take strength 
from the leaf and the signs of the field. He is indeed des- 
picable who cannot look onwards to the ideal life of man. 
Not to do so is to deny our birthright of mind.— Richard 
Sefferies. 

ae 


Love is always building up. It puts some line of beauty 
on every life it touches. It makes life seem more worth 
while to every one into whose eyes it looks. Its words are 
benedictions. Its every breath is full of inspiration — West- 
minster Teacher. 

Pd 


Eternity, which cannot be far off, is my one strong city. 
I look into it fixedly now and then. All terrors about it 
seem to me superfluous. The universe is full of love and of 
inexorable sternness and veracity, and it remains forever true 
that God reigns.— Car/yle. 
am 


Now there are certain great angels which meet us in the 
way of life. Pain is one; failure is one; shame is one. 
Pain looks us full in the eyes, and we must wrestle with him 
before he blesses us. Failure brings in his stern hand the 
peace of renunciation. Shame bears to us the sense of sin, 
which is the knowledge of God. His hidden face shines 
with the mercy of Heaven, and well for us if we may look 
into it— Margaret Deland. 
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Marah and Elim.* 


BY E. J. B. 


(EXODUS xv. 23, 27.) 


Unnoticed in our lives would Elim be 

If from our Marah we were not set free. 
Forgotten all the joys that crowd our way, 
If by some bitter pool we fain would stay. 


If Marah’s waters fail to quench our thirst, 

Fair Elim’s pool upon our sight will burst ; 

The bitter from our lives will disappear, 

And sweetened waters fill our hearts with cheer. 


The burning sun may fire some fevered day, 

And bring despair if in its path we stay. 

Beyond the sand dunes God spreads out the palm, 
And ’neath its shadows brings the hour of calm. 


Where’er our path may lead us here below, 
If, trusting in his goodness, we but go, 

Our bitter Marah we shall leave behind, 
And at the last heaven’s sweet Elim find. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Law of Rhythm. 


BY JOHN COLEMAN ADAMS, D.D. 


To everything there is a season, and a time to every purpose under 
the heaven: a time to be born, and a time to die; a time to plant, 
and a time to pluck up that which is planted; a time to kill, and a time 
to heal; a time to break down, and a time to build up.— ECc. iii. 1, 2, 3. 

That passage is a part of a great outline sketch of a law 
which runs through the length and breadth of the creation. 
Wherever there is movement, be it the motion of particles or 
the expenditure of force, that movement goes on according 
to the Jaw of rhythm. It is a law which reaches from the 
details of daily life to the stars in their cycles, from the 
human body to the greater body of society. Its sway is an- 
nounced and heralded in the tinkle of the dinner-bell, and 
in the clangor of that louder bell which summons to worship. 
Sitting here in the midst of the myriad circles in which it 
governs, let us note its marvels and their immense spiritual 
significance. 

If you put your finger upon your pulse, you demonstrate, 
perhaps, the nearest and simplest case of this law as it ap- 
plies to your own life and its organization. First an instant 
of work, then one of rest. A wave of motion, then one of 
repose. That is the way the busy heart behaves. After 
every heart-beat there is a little pause; and some curious 
investigator has made his observations and estimates to the 
effect that the aggregate of these brief heart halts, these little 
naps and dozes between work, amounts to some eight hours 
in the twenty-four,— a third of the day’s duration. Right at 
the very centre and source of man’s life, nature discounte- 
nances continuous work, and sets the example of intermittent 
rest and vacation. 

The lungs keep time with the heart, heaving the chest as 
the tide of air fills and floods them, lowering it as that tide 
recedes, and leaves them flat and empty. The stomach 
craves its food only at intervals, and the periods of hunger 
are succeeded by others when the need is not felt; and, if 
one peers closely into the mechanism of feeding, he discovers 
that the grinding of the morsel in the teeth is a series of 
periodic movements, followed by instants of rest. The act 
of swallowing is a wave of muscular constriction, and diges- 
tion is accomplished by an undulatory movement of the 
stomach. Sleep and waking alternate with the same wave- 
like swing; and the vitality of the body, its vigor, power of 
resistance, ability to do and bear, rise and fall in oscillations 


* Suggested by the sermon of Rev. J. C. Jaynes, Sunday, October 29. 
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as marked as the beats of a pendulum. If we could measure 
the flashes of sensation along our nerves, we should find 
them to be not a steady stream, but a broken succession of 
shocks, such as is set going when one presses the button 
which rings an electric bell. The brain is aroused by a 
series of blows upon its sensitive substance — which are so 
many waves, so many pulsations of nervous energy. 
What is true of the body in its healthful functions is 
equally true of the body in disease. Our aches and pains 
are never absolutely steady. They vary and fluctuate. 
They sweep over us in waves of greater or less acuteness. 
The tortures of neuralgia, the flushes of fever, are in the 
nature of paroxyms, and come and go like throbs of bodily 
anguish. The doctor’s chart of the fever patient’s tempera- 
ture is a wave-line; and sometimes the wave varies with 
days, remitting or intermitting its intensity, and coming and 
going in periodic times. Even our mental sufferings show 
the same law. Grief does not bear down upon us with 
equal intensity at all times. The most poignant sorrow vents 
itself in tears, and then dries them in a calmer mood, until 


another convulsion of suffering seizes the heart and melts . 


the eyes again. There is a glimpse of the Divine Benefi- 
cence here. Let us be thankful that God makes a law which 
gives us brief respites in the midst of our pains, that we may 
recover ourselves, take fresh courage, and re-enforce our 
hearts and bodies for the attacks which must succeed. 
Pain is not altogether a dark and tragic fact. This univer- 
sal law of alleviation is at work; and, even while we are 
under the hand of God’s agents of suffering and of disci- 
pline, we are helped and eased by the provisions of his care. 
What a deep insight we get just here into the vast provi- 
dences of our Father ! 

Another striking illustration of this law of life is seen in 
the unevenness of our mental and moral experiences. Our 
joys and sorrows alternate all through our days. Pleasures 
and pains come to us like the changes from sunshine to 
shadow. Our minds are not always equal to their own best 
efforts. A man’s “level best” is a very uneven line. Some- 
times it is easy for the school-boy to think, to do his task, to 
master his lessons. Again it is hard and slow work. No 
man ever found it equally easy at all times to make speeches 
or write sermons or plan his business affairs. It is an im- 
possibility to keep an athlete in training at the point of his 
highest power. When he has touched it, he will begin to ret- 
rograde. His ability declines. He must rest, and vary his 
pursuits. So with our moral energy. It is not and it never 
will be equally easy at all times to do the right thing, to rise 
over our difficulties, to master self. Faith and hope are 
attainments, achievements if you will, not always equally 
easy to reach. We have to take account of this fact, and 
allow for it in all our judgments of men and women, in all 
our self-criticism. Men at their best are but variable moral 
quantities, ranging now high, now low, in disposition and in 
deed. Peter sometimes drops to a low ebb of faith and of 
spiritual confidence. Paul does not always dwell in the alti- 
tudes of the “third heaven.” Jesus himself was sometimes 
weary, and once, at least, felt the wave of a deep agony of 
spirit in the garden of Gethsemane. Men grow morally as 
they do in bodily bulk, in waves and periods. Cut off a tree 
at its base, and you shall see, in successive rings, the record 
of the pulsations of alternating growth and rest by which its 
full stature has been attained. Be patient with self, be pa- 
tient with others in the intervals of less intense and less per- 
ceptible spiritual growth. In the days of depression and 
discouragement, believe in the wave of better moods which 
will lift you out of your despair. Perhaps you are building 
even then the lower courses of some nobler life yet to be 
revealed in you. At least have faith in this blessed law of 
rhythm which teaches that it cannot always be ebb tide, not 
always cloudy weather, not always storm and darkness and 
despair. 
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* We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire that in the heart resides. 
The spirit bloweth, and is still; 
In mystery our soul abides. 
But tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled. 


“ With aching hands, with bleeding feet, 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone. 
We bear the burden and the heat 
Of the long day, and wish ’twere done. 
Not till the hours of light return 
All we have built do we discern.” 


But we are not dealing with a law which touches man 
alone, nor man in his personal and individual life. It has 
long arms. It is very ancient. It has been from the begin- 
ning, and it touches the outermost rim of space. The 
universe has been unfolded in this same way. There is a 
mighty and majestic law of rhythm which pulses through 
incalculable cycles of time and across the deeps of space. 
The characteristics of the great forces which traverse all 
spaces and operate through all times—of heat and light 
and electricity and sound—bring them under this vast 
principle. All these several energies act in undulations, in 
waves, in rhythmic motion; and they have done so, of 
course, from the beginning. ‘The planets and satellites, and 
all the host innumerable of heavenly bodies, move, not in 
exact circles, but in ellipses, in which orbits they oscillate 
from end to end of their diameters like giant pendulums, 
beating out the chronology of the ages; and every school- 
boy has learned how, in its daily turn upon its axis and in 
its annual whirl about the sun, this earth of ours goes in no 
steady path, but with oscillations whose rhythm must enter 
into every astronomic calculation. The alternations of day 
and night, the pulsations of heat and cold which measure 
the seasons, are but items in the long list of illustrations and 
examples of this grand and wonderful law. Hot weather 
and cold weather, and the thermal waves which pass over 
us in both these seasons, are the beat of the old, old pulse 
which began when the “ spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters.” Summer and winter are the long waves, 
whose lift and fall require a six months’ interval. The “ hot 
spell” and the “cold snap” are the short waves, the wave- 
lets in the wave, which take but days or weeks. ‘The rise 
and fall of the mercury in the barometer, the same oscilla- 
tions in the thermometer, are a visible registration of the 
great ground swell and the lesser undulations of the air. 
Our storms are literally atmospheric waves, disturbances 
which occur with a rhythm like the heaving of the sea; and 
even the squalls which mark the progress of every heavy 
gale, the dash of the rain against the window, the wild rush 
of the wind as it shakes the sash, are the lesser signs of the 
one invariable law: The “open winter” or the summer of 
drought which, coming at irregular intervals, make the 
would-be wiseacres declare that the “climate is changing,” 
are the recurrence of periods, positive or negative, in the 
eatth’s humidity or its heat. By and by the rhythm will 
bring the blizzard winter and the summer of floods and 
freshets; and then the old, old average will be seen to main- 
tain itself. When the storms come successively, about a 
week apart, and the length of the seven-day wave brings the 
foul day on the Sunday, so as to spoil the minister’s con- 
gregation, or on the Monday, so that the housewife’s wash- 
ing will not dry, we are again the victims, not of some 
special providence, arranged to try the righteous or to 
chastise the sinner: we are simply lifted and let down in 
the rise and fall of a swing of the elements as old as the 
universe, the see-saw of matter which began when the first 
shudder of life went through the primeval nebula. 

It is one of the largest aids to faith that we can trace in 
this universe the closest relations between the grand and the 
commonplace, the exceptional and the ordinary, the things 
of matter and the affairs of the spirit. It helps us vastly, in 
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our feeble efforts to understand the workings of that Power 
which awes and subdues our souls in the great cosmic 
changes and unfoldings, to find that it is working under the 
same comprehensive laws in the moods of the soul and the 
life experiences of a whole race of souls. There can be no 
suspicion of diversity, of conflict, of self-contradiction, or of 
warring traits in the Infinite Life and Mind, when one sees 
the harmony of the little and the great, the steadfast pursuit 
of one plan in the cycles of the world-systems and the return 
of the clouds after the rain, the flash of the aurora and the 
thrill of the nerves. The unity of nature, which is the unity 
of God, is nowhere more signally attested than in the univer- 
sal law of the rhythm of motion. 

We should be spared a good many of our misgivings, our 
self-criticisms, our impatience with the tendencies we some- 
times deplore in man and in their ways of work, if we could 
once comprehend the laws of the world we live in and their 
tremendous scope and momentum. A little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing, and it is as uncomfortable as it is danger- 
ous. If we knew more, sometimes, we should be a great 
deal more comfortable. There is no fear in knowledge; but 
perfect knowledge, like perfect love, ‘‘ casteth out all fear.” 

When, for example, we think of our weekly gathering in 
churches for religious refreshment and inspiration, and medi- 
tate upon this ebb and flow of the people from workshop to 
church, and from labor back again to prayer, the thought 
sometimes comes to us, That is a strange and unaccountable 
custom. There are critics of our seventh-day worship and 
rest and reconsecration, who say to us: ‘ What does all this 
mean? Shall men be pious only one day in seven? Is it 
necessary to limit the aspirations of the soul to these periodic 
fervors? Why not be religious all the time, make every day 
a Sabbath rest, every morning a dawn of the Lord’s day, and 
have every evening a vesper song in his holy name?” The 
answer can be convincing and final only when we under- 
stand that the custom of Christendom has grown up in 
obedience to one of the most sweeping laws of the universe. 
Every manifestation of the divine energy moves in waves, 
comes to us in throbs, is intermittent and occasional. The 
religious nature, which is the soul at its highest point of de- 
velopment, conforms to a universal law. The soul gains its 
best life in intervals and at recurring moments. The most 
natural craving for spiritual food is that which grows keener 
at stated times. Our souls are hungry, like our bodies, at 
regular intervals; and we feed them as we do our fleshly 
frames,— not all the time, but at particular times. Mind is 
more fitful even than body, more completely under the sway 
of this higher law. And one might as well call the custom 
of mankind which spreads its tables for dinner once in every 
day an abnormal one as criticise the Sunday service of the 
Christian on the ground that it conflicts with any law of the 
soul’s best life. ‘In the occasionalism of piety,” says Mar- 
tineau, “I see not its shame, but its distinctive glory, and 
would lay stress on the ztermittency of the devout affections 
as a sign, not of weakness or of poverty, but specifically of 
their grandeur in themselves and their accurate accordance 
with what is highest in God’s realities.” This swing of our 
souls back from secularities to sanctities, with every Sunday 
morning, is as normal an event as the return of summer 
heats in July or the high tide that fills our docks twice in 
every day. You cannot rub out this ancient Christian cus- 
tom. It is too deeply grounded in the nature’of things. Itis 
too supremely and profoundly natura]. The souls of Christian 
worshippers on the Lord’s day throb in unison with the heart- 
beats of the whole creation. Our feet, in seeking these doors, 
tread a path worn smooth by the use of all created things. 

The same may be said of a still more troublesome fact in 
our church life. More and more in our highly organized 
centres of activity it is observed that we find our religious 
interest crowding itself into a few months of activity, fol- 
lowed by a season of lull and rest and quiet. The real work 
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of a city church is condensed into eight months of hard ap- 
plication, after which the machinery runs more slowly, the 
product is less in volume. That fact seriously troubles a 
good many earnest souls, who want to see the Lord’s work 
done with equal speed and an even energy all the year round. 
But it may comfort them to remember that this is the old, 
old law manifest again in the life of the Church. God insti- 
tutes no new code when he sets men at the tasks of the 
religious life. The Christian man whose daily business is 
concerned with dry-goods or with coal-carrying knows that in 
his secular affairs he has to expect busy seasons and dull, 
times of good trade and times when the business machinery 
does not pay its own expenses. This tide in the affairs of 
the churches is simply the assertion of the law in a new 
place. The season “of refreshing in the presence of the 
Lord” is the sway of the law of rhythm in the realm of re- 
ligious life. It is a law recognized by Jesus himself in those 
memorable words: ‘I must work the works of him that sent 
me while it is day: the night cometh when no man can work.” 
Let us accept the conditions imposed upon our work from 
the foundation of the world, laid equally upon us and upon 
him who came, not to do his own will, but the will of his 
Father who sent him. When the current of life flows strongly 
our way, let us make it float all the ships of our consecrated 
work swiftly on their courses. When the ebb comes and the 
tide slackens, let us never lose heart, nor scold the rowers, nor 
complain of our boats. To toil when the tide flows, and to 
be patient when it ebbs,— this is the whole duty of the mari- 
ners of God. 

It is a duty which covers even larger cycles of religious 
feeling and activity. There are waves of energy which have 
a longer period than a single circuit of the sun through the 
zodiac. There are waves of religious awakening, the quick- 
ening of interest in divine life, which sweep by only once in 
a decade or a generation. Then they come like a flood from 
the mountains, and fill all the streams of feeling, and overflow 
the conventionalities, and sweep away old wrongs, and land 
whole multitudes on the higher levels of a renewed life and 
purpose. There is nothing strange or abnormal in it all. It 
is the way of the world of spirit, the rule of all God’s spiritual 
energies. Why not a “revival” of religion as well as a re- 
vival of business? Why not a revival of the conscience and 
the heart as well as a revival of learning or of intellectual life? 

We all know, as a commonplace of history, the tale of the 
awakening of the intellectual life of the modern world which 
we call the revival of letters in Europe in the sixteenth 
century. For hundreds of years the intellect of all nations 
had slept the sleep of sloth and superstition in a night season 
of social decadence. Learning had slept. Literature was 
only a dream of the past. Science had not as yet awakened. 
The fall of Rome had dragged down all human aspirations, 
all interest in the higher life of the mind, all hope or am- 
bition for the things which to-day are the chief goal of the 
brightest minds. Taine, the great critic, has well said, 
“Thinking society had ceased to think.” The mental 
powers of a race were lying in a swoon, unused and un- 
valued. We all know, too, the change which came with the 
sixteenth century. The spell which had been upon the 
world was broken. The realm of their knowledge had begun 
to enlarge, and with it their desire to know was aroused. 
Columbus had made his contributions to knowledge. Vasco 
da Gama had found by way of Africa and the Cape of Good 
Hope the Indies for which Columbus had searched in vain. 
Gutenberg’s wooden types had provided the tools of modern 
learning. From these aids and means of progress men 
began to turn to the actual gains themselves. A new hope © 
was born, an unwonted interest in the universe. Men began 
anew the study of the classic tongues, and thus founded the 
science of philology. Politics were studied with more of 
system and intelligence. Theology was divested of its more 
superstitious methods. Art revived also, broadened its field, 
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and entered an era of productiveness unequalled since the 
days of Phidias. In short, men began to live, intellectually, 
as they had never lived before. “ For the first time,” says 
Taine, “men opened their eyes and saw.” The wave which 
swept over Europe was the first surge in a long tide which 
has been rising ever since, and whose glorious flood has not 
even yet been reached, filling all the modern world with a 
life such as only can be born of light and truth. 

But who has not felt, even in contemplating the grand and 
inspiring fulness of this tide, how much the world stands in 
need of a like awakening of its heart and conscience? The 
moral life of society has not thriven as its intellectual life 
has done. That side of the human evolution has lagged. 
The great principles of Christian truth are as little realized 
or accepted to-day by the masses of men as before Coper- 
nicus and Columbus men accepted the fact of the sun’s cen- 
tral place or the existence of a western world. We need a 
revival of belief, real, vital, and practical, in the fatherhood of 
God, the brotherhood of man, the reality of the spiritual 
world, the supremacy of the moral. By and by we shall 
have it. The tremendous power of the intellect will be matched 
by the growing sway of the conscience. The etihcal nature 
will assert its rights. We shall see the most signal illustra- 
tion of the law we have been expounding, in the tides of a 
great spiritual revival which will renew the life of the world. 
We can afford to wait. When the churches are scantily 
filled, and the philanthropies limp, and worldliness lavishes 
its wealth in folly and selfishness, let us possess our souls in 
patience. ‘The tide is low, but it has turned. It will soon 
begin to show its gains. Every “wave” of reform, every 
impulse of virtue and righteousness, every new crusade against 
civic or social wrong is one more ripple in the rising flood, 
which at last will whelm the sin of the world, swallowing up 
mortality in life. 

It is by these very “ waves” of progress that civilization 
itself has advanced, and new moral life has entered the 
hearts of men. The massive march-music of the ages has a 
noble cadence, a rhythm whose metronome is set to the 
measure of centuries and tens of thousands of years. We 
can dimly see the earliest men treading the ways of the 
hunter, battling for a livelihood with savage beasts. But 
slowly there comes to the front another race, who tame the 
beast and till the soil and build cities and towns; and the 
tides of the new life swallow up the old. There in the plains 
of the great rivers of Asia— the Tigris, the Ganges, the Nile 
—the era of fixed society began, the columns of a new civili- 
zation swept over the world; and the name of Egypt stood 
for new life, new thought, new impulses in government and 
social organization. ‘That name and that power were swept 
away in a multitude of wars, in which the successive mon- 
archies of Assyria and Babylon and India rose and fell, like 
the surges of swift-running rivers. Then Persia caught 
them all up in vaster armies of power and social life, until a 
new host rose, like a tide of intellectual vigor, of moral 
energy, of political greatness, which poured from the bays 
and sounds of Greece, and carried the tide-gauge of civiliza- 
tion to its highest mark. But Greece, exhausted of its fertile 
energies, was swept away by Macedonia, and Macedonia 
by Rome,— Rome, the world’s great teacher in law, in 
organization, in social duty,— the noblest nation in ancient 
history, moving on its majestic way for a thousand years of 
tesistless victory, virtue, valor, and vigor. Rome, however, 
was not immortal. The energy of the impulse she had given 
the world was spent, her might crumbled to weakness; and 
soon a new element swept upon the scene in the great Ger- 
manic races, the founders of feudalism, the reorganizers of 
Europe. What a story it all makes! What a tale of rise 
and fall, of ebb and flow, of march and counter-march, of 
wave-crest and wave-hollow, of measure and undulation and 
rhythm! How mighty the music it makes in the ear! What 
a warning it bears of the transitoriness of every present power 
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and principality and sceptre,—a prophecy which echoes the 
words of the Psalmist: “He carrieth them away as with a 
flood.” What a glad, triumphant note rings forth from it 
all! “One generation shall praise thy works to another, and 
shall declare thy mighty acts.” 

You and I rejoice in the splendid ascendency of that 
English-speaking race of which we form a part,—its noble 
energy, its industry, ambitions, and the undoubted benefits 
it has carried in its train wheresoever it has advanced its 
banners. We see it to-day on a rising wave of influence, 
prosperity, and renown, which may endure for a thousand 
years or even a vaster cycle. But, so surely as the great 
heart of life in the creation throbs on, so surely shall some 
mightier, better, holier race arise, whose virtue shall transcend 
our own, whose ideals shall dwarf our petty aims, whose life 
shall make even our grandest and best seem poor and pale 
and paltry. The waves of national and race life have not 
touched their high-water mark. There are better peoples 
waiting in the shadow of the future to take our places. 
There is no dishonor to us in the thought of our own dis- 
placement. We yield to the cosmic law. We shall profit, 
being immortal, by all that lingering good. 


“Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward let us range. 
Let the great world spin forever down the ringing grooves of change. 
Thro’ the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day: 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 


Shall we have to say the same of religion? And, if we 
have, does it imply the loss or the suspending of our Christian 
life and faith? That is a question which has been answered 
already in the New Testament. Jesus himself seems to have 
foreseen the workings of the great law, and, in his references 
to the “end of the age” and the consummation of his own 
glorious reign, foretells a time when the climax of even the 
kingdom of heaven shall be attained, and a new life flow in 
to fill the souls of a ransomed race with larger yet and deeper 
tides. Paul prophesies in so many words that, “when all 
things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also 
himself be subject unto him that put all things under him, 
that God may be all in all.” Of that glory we may only 
dream with hearts that thrill and burn within us. 


“ Just guessing, through their murky, blind, 
Few, faint, and baffling sight, 
Streaks of a brighter heaven behind, 
A cloudless depth of light.” 


Our glorious and cheerful thought detains us, as we turn 
from the contemplation of this law, with its vast cycloidal 
sweep, its infinite reach, its perpetual beneficence. It is the 
truth that it is itself related to the higher law of the om- 
nipotence of God and the trend toward holiness. There is 
nothing destructive about this law of rhythm. The waves of 
the Divine Energy sweep through no deeps of tragedy, no 
gulfs of woe. All that is, all that has been, of good, of truth, 
of love, shall be preserved in all that is to be. The waves of 
God’s life destroy nothing. They but swallow up all that has 
preceded in a larger flood of glory and of life. All that 
the mineral has done lives again in the plant. All that the 
plant has done revives in the animal. Man inherits the 
good of the brute creation. Every old generation of men 
passes on its accumulation to the new. The old civilization 
moves on in the grander world of to-day. Our souls shall 
see of their own travail, and be satisfied. 


“«* All mine is thine,’ the sky Soul saith: 
‘ The wealth I am must thou become: 
Richer and richer, breath by breath, 
Immortal gain, immortal room!’ 

And since all his 
Mine also is, 
Life’s gift outruns my fancy far, 
And drowns the dream 
_In larger stream, 
As morning drinks the morning star.” 
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Literature. 
Nathan Bedford Forrest.* 


Gen. Forrest has hitherto been known to 
the average person who recalls the events of 
the war for the maintenance of the Union as 
a cavalry partisan, who filled that portion of 
the South-west which was the field of his 
exploits with terror and destruction, and 
who was alleged to be especially adroit in 
evading battle with an equal number of his 
adversaries. In Dr. Wyeth’s full and highly 
interesting story, which the publishers have 
presented in handsome typography, with 
many portraits, it is made evident that 
Forrest was a soldier of a superior order of 
ability, whom only the lack of early educa- 
tion kept from prompt recognition by the 
Confederate authorities as one of their mas- 
ter minds in the field, and whom the training 
of battle speedily developed into a leader as 
daring, untiring, and fertile of resource for 
turning threatened defeat into victory as was 
Stonewall Jackson. Near the end of the war 
he was made a lieutenant general; and in 
the mean while, in subordinate places, where 
he was often hampered by his superior 
officers, he did almost as much damage to 
the Union armies and interposed nearly as 
many hindrances to the progress of important 
campaigns as did the more conspicuous 
Southern generals in command of large forces. 

Forrest was in most respects a characteris- 
tic child of the Tennessee of family feuds, 
quick passions, poverty, hardship, and ab- 
sence of education, which we still know. 


The eldest of a family of fifteen children, 


the son of a blacksmith, he had thrown upon 
him in early youth the care of his mother 
and the other children; and some amusing 
stories are told of the subjection to her 
authority, quite after the spirit of a Roman 
matron, which the mother enforced upon her 
big boys, even up to their manhood. 

In a stormy career, filled with such deeds 
of violence as the warfare between brothers 
in the Middle South developed, Forrest al- 
ways preserved a certain tenderness learned 
in the home school; and in the fields of trader 
in cattle, slave speculator, and manager of 
cotton plantations, where he gradually ac- 
quired a fortune, he kept always temperate 
in the matter of drink, and earned the repu- 
tation of being more than usually humane 
and sympathetic, which is the opposite of the 
fame which has been handed down in the 
legends of the war. 

At the outbreak of the war he raised a 
cavalry battalion, which soon swelled into a 
brigade and a division; and, in leading his 
men into the teeth of the Union forces in 
Kentucky, he quickly acquired notoriety as 
an audacious leader, reckless of his own and 
of his followers’ lives, and as one who could 
make a handful of men appear to be a host. 
A common device of his in an attack upon a 
fortified post was to demand a surrender ‘‘or 
take the consequences,’’ which equivocal 
threat was apt to produce the impression 
upon timid officers in responsible places that 
general massacre was meant, and that the 


*Lirg or Gen. NATHAN BEDFORD Forrest, By John 
Allan Wyeth, M.D. pp. 656. New York and London: 
Harper Brothers, 
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better part of valor would be the prevention 
of such dreadful consequences. 

But Dr. Wyeth urges, with many particu- 
lars, that Forrest’s sanguinary reputation was 
wholly due to this trick of strategy, which 
was generally as effective as a bloody assault, 
and was in no instances carried out, not even 
in the ‘case of what has come down to us 
under the name of the ‘‘Fort Pillow Mas- 
sacre.’’ Qn the 12th of April, 1864, Forrest 
attacked a garrison upon the Mississippi, 
above Memphis, consisting of between five 
and six hundred Union troops, of which not 
quite half were negro soldiers, holding the 
fortified post of Fort Pillow. Of this garri- 
son, two hundred and twenty-one were killed 
and one hundred and thirty wounded,—an 
unusual mortality, which the report of the 
committee of Congress ‘‘upon the conduct of 
the war’’ declared to have been caused by an 
indiscriminate slaughter after the garrison 
had surrendered. This committee also 
affirmed that the surrender was brought about 
by a violation of a‘flag of truce by Forrest, 
who, during negotiations between the oppos- 
ing commanders, moved his men into a posi- 
tion which they could not have obtained by 
legitimate fighting. 

The biographer presents sworn testimony 
from Confederate officers of Forrest’s com- 
mand, absolutely denying in detail these 
charges and asserting that the slaughter was 
due to the continuance of the fighting by the 
Union troops long after the fort had been 
captured, and denying, furthermore, that the 
negro soldiers were treated in any manner 
differently from their white associates. In 
general, Forrest is represented as departing 
in no respects from the established usages of 
the war in the treatment of his prisoners, 
which was with as uniform kindness as the 
circumstances of their captivity and the re- 
sources of the captors would allow. 

A single illustration of Forrest’s genius 
for warding off formidable dangers by a 
skilful counter-thrust is shown in his recep- 
tion of a large expedition sent out from 
Memphis against him in August, 1864, 
under Gen, A. J. Smith. Smith had twenty- 
five thousand men, and the Confederate 
hardly a quarter that number. Leaving his 
subordinate, Chalmers, to keep the adversary 
occupied by attacks and retreats in front, 
Forrest moved far to his rear, with a picked 
body of two thousand horsemen, with the 
intent of raiding Memphis, from which 
Smith had just come, and carrying off the 
three Union generals there, besides doing such 
other damage as was possible in a night 
foray. The streams were swollen by heavy 
rains, and once Forrest made a bridge for his 
force by weaving grape and muscadine vines 
for cables and fastening them to tree-stumps 
upon the river banks. He left five hundred 
of his horses, worn out, on the road, 
traversed the hundred miles in thirty-six 
hours, entered the town, and carried away 
four hundred prisoners and many animals, 
and barely failed in seizing the Union gen- 
erals, who fled in night-dress to the shelter of 
a fort. Smith, dismayed by this apparition 
at his back of the man for whom he was in 
search, fell back to Memphis; and the ex- 
pedition was a failure. 

The secret of the terror carried everywhere 
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by the name of the Confederate cavalry 
leader, as his biographer maintains, was in 
no merciless temper which he displayed in 
warfare, but in his ability to infuse into his 
followers the reckless daring which he always 
showed in fight, and in his skill in making a 
small force appear many times its actual 
number. He struck quickly and boldly, 
moved from one point to another with mar- 
vellous rapidity, and subjected men and 
beasts to the severest endurable strain to ac- 
complish his purposes. As a result of his 
audacity and ubiquity, the announcement of 
his name was frequently enough to take heart 
out of his antagonists, who only toward the 
end of the war learned that they, too, needed 
but the aggressive tactics to beat an enemy 
who, after all, was human like themselves. 


CONTEMPORARIES. By Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.—This is a volume of sketches of men 
and women who have figured prominently in 
American letters and politics. The regular 
reader of periodical literature will recognize 
most of them as old acquaintances, —perhaps 
we should rather say old friends, —first met 
in the pages of the A¢lantic, the Century, the 
Nation, the Jndependent, some of them dating 
from a time when Co]. Higginson was much 
younger than now. There is in the preface 
something suggestive of apology for having 
thus brought them together. It is entirely 
superfluous. For, having done so, he is en- 
titled to our gratitude rather than owes us 
amends. Though unpretentious fruits, they 
are yet ripe and nutritious, and should not 
have been left ungathered. There are nine- 
teen of these sketches in all. Two of them 
are of a more general nature. The others are 
pen-pictures of- Emerson, Alcott, Parker, 
Phillips, Sumner, Grant, and others of whom 


the world will long wish to be told. The ’ 


leading paper is that on Emerson, of whom 
he writes: ‘‘He was only a philosopher in 
the vaguer ancient sense. His mission was 
to sit, like Socrates, beneath the plane-trees, 
and offer profound and beautiful aphorisms, 
without even the vague thread of the Socratic 
method to tie them together.’’ In another 
passage, he says: ‘‘It may be fearlessly said 
that, within the limits of a single sentence, 
no man who ever wrote the English tongue 
has put more meaning into words than Emer- 
son.’’? The second paper is a brief but de- 
lightful paper on Bronson Alcott, whose pe- 
culiarities provoke the colonel’s smile, but 
whose nobler qualities he has the eye to see. 
‘There lives no man,’’ he says, ‘‘who ever 
found in Mr. Alcott an enemy. There exists 


no man who ever went to him for counsel, - 


and found him unsympathetic or impatient. ’’ 
The paper that seems to us for all and all 
most satisfactory is that on Theodore Parker. 
It is colored by the warmest appreciation. 
Parker was a brother of his heart; yet, had 
he been writing of Saint Augustine or Saint 
Ambrose, he could not have set his strength 
and limitations more frankly side by side. 
These papers are not heavy reading, but en- 
tertaining, suggestive, wholesome. They are 
for any hour, —the vigorous hour, if one can 
give it to them; the tired hour, if one will 
forget fatigue in delicious humor and clear 
wisdom. 
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THe Cnoir INVISIBLE, AND OTHER 
Sermons. By John White Chadwick. Bos- 
ton: Geo. H. Ellis. —It was Phillips Brooks 
who said, ‘‘Every preacher must be at. heart 
a poet.’? And this test could scarcely find 
more ample proof than in the published. ser- 
mons of the minister of the Second Unita- 
rian Society in Brooklyn, N.Y. Mr. Chad- 
wick is, beyond all else, a poet. He has 
lived near to nature’s heart. He has heard 
in his soul strains combining the eternal har- 
monies of truth and beauty and goodness. 
He has the power of showing the spiritual 
significance of existence, because it is for 
him an ever-present reality. For him every 
common bush is afire with the eternal Pres- 
ence, One shuts this latest of his many vol- 
umes with mingled feelings of astonishment 
and gratitude, wonder that, at the farther end 
of a ministry of thirty-five years in one par- 
ish, this preacher’s thought should be so fresh 
and vigorous, thankfulness that age has not 
dimmed nor custom staled his infinite variety 
of illustration, his largeness of scope, his 
catholicity of spirit and openness of vision. 
These have only multiplied with the growing 
years. These sermons contain many of the 
faults to be found in those of earlier days. 
As the last published sermons of Theodore 
Parker betray many of the weaknesses which 
appear in the ‘‘West Roxbury Sermons,’’ 
so here there is the same leaning toward 
jocoseness, the same periodic sentences, the 
same rapid change of thought. But these 
defects seem to have grown but little, while 
the preacher’s many powers have grown ob- 
viously stronger and better. The former are 
but the natural characteristics of a tree which 
is bearing abundant fruit, sweet and mellow 
and sound to the core. Mr. Chadwick has 
given us nothing finer than the sermons on 
**The Higher Secularism’’ and ‘‘Life in 
Ourselves,’’ that called ‘‘The Wisdom of 
Fools,’’ that which deals with ‘‘ Unitarian 
Advantages and Obligations,’’ and, best of 
all, the sermon on ‘‘Religious Ideals and 
Religious Unity,’’ reprinted from the Mew 
World ; while the sermons of ‘‘The Choir 
Invisible’? and ‘‘The Great Perhaps’’ by 
their titles show the wide range of the 
preacher’s reading. Altogether, this is a 
good book to put into the hands of a young 
minister to show him, not what he can ex- 
pect to equal, but the high standard set by 
the masters of the profession upon which he 
has entered. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS, By Petras Johannes Blok, Professor 
of Dutch History in the University of Ley- 
den. Translated by Ruth Putnam. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. —In point of in- 
terest, the second part of Prof. Blok’s his- 
tory, extending from the beginning of the 
fifteenth century to 1559, is distinctly 
superior to the first part: The persons who 
move across the stage are much less shadowy, 
the relations of events are much more clear. 
We begin with that astonishing Jacqueline 
who was four times married, the last time to 
Humphrey, the Duke of Gloucester (brother 
of Henry V.), that licentious humanist of 
whom Shakespeare gives a too favorable no- 
tion in his Henry VZ. With her reign the 
house of Hainaut came to an end, and the 
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Burgundian rule began. The story ends 
where Philip II. enters on that policy which 
divided the Netherlands and separated Hol- 
land from his dominions, There is scant at- 
tention paid to the personal affairs of the 
successive princes and their perpetual wars. 
True to its title, the book is a history of the 
people of the Netherlands. It is even more 
a study of their intellectual, social, and 
ecclesiastical conditions. We are made to 
see that the Burgundian rule was a provi- 
dential preparation for the great revolt, and 
that the social organization under that rule 
was an important factor in the production of 
the new order, A few of the chapter head- 
ings will give a good idea of the method of 
treatment: ‘‘The Burgundian Nobles in the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries’’; ‘‘Ec- 
clesiastical Conditions in Burgundian Terri- 
tories’’; ‘‘Commerce and Industry in the 
Burgundian Period’’; ‘‘City and Country in 
the Burgundian Period’’; ‘‘ Art, Letters, and 
Science.’’ Those who would enlarge the view 
presented by John Fiske in the first chapter 
of his Dutch and Quaker Colonies could not 
do better than to read these chapters. Miss 
Putnam’s translation can be trusted as en- 
tirely adequate. In point of style, it is 
probably an improvement on the phlegm of 
the original Dutch. 


More CoLoniaAL HOMESTEADS, AND THEIR 
StoriEs. By Marion Harland. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.—As the title in- 
dicates, these sketches might be considered a 
second volume to the interesting and success- 
ful Some Colonial Homesteads issued a year 
ago. There is material here for a dozen 
novels in these stories of prominent colonial 
families and in the picturesque descriptions 
Mrs. Terhune has given of their luxurious 
yet homelike dwellings and generous hospi- 
tality. Doughoregan Manor, home of the 
famous Carroll family of Maryland, stretches 
wide its spacious wings in the frontispiece, 
‘singularly un-American in design and 
finish,’’ interesting in itself and in its asso- 
ciations. The chapel attached, the only one 
connected with a colonial homestead, is still 
used; and a congregation of three or four 
hundred assembles in it weekly. Most excit- 
ing and romantic of these family histories is 
that of Johnson Hall, at Johnstown, N.Y., 
with its legends of a fearless master among 
men and its associations with Indian war- 
fare. Morven, the old Stockton homestead 
at Princeton, N.J.; the Schuyler mansions at 
Albany; Scotia of Schenectady; La Chau- 
miére du Prairie, a noble pile near Lexing- 
ton, Ky., the final ruins of which have been 
swept away within the last quarter-century; 
the Ridgeley House at Dover, Del.; and the 
Langdon and Wentworth Houses of Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,— yield ample material for 
other interesting chapters, especially valuable 
in these days of revived interest in all that 
concerns our ancestors and their contempora- 
ries. 


LITERARY HEARTHSTONES. Charlotte 
Bronté; William Cowper. By Marion Har- 
land. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.— 
Two new editions of the novels of the Bronté 
sisters this season seem to imply something 
of a Bronté revival, to which Marion Har- 
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land’s study is a welcome contribution. 
This is not a ‘critical estimate of Charlotte 
Bronté’s work or influence, but a simple nar- 
tative of her domestic life. It seeks to show 
us the woman as she lived in her own home, 
in her relations with those nearest to her, 
meeting the sorrows and trials and rare joys 
that made up her life story. The study has 
been made with affectionate sympathy, show- 
ing no attempt to take the place well filled 
by Prof. Shorter’s Charlotte Bronté and her 
Circle, but holding its own by virtue of 
graphic narration, womanly insight, and deli- 
cate appreciation. Marion MHarland has 
hereditary right to an admiration for shy, 
morbid William Cowper. Her grandmother’s 
admiration for the poet led her to give her 
Virginia homestead the name ‘‘Olney”’ in 
his honor, and his poems were learned by 
heart when Marion Harland was ten years old. 
In this study, as in the other, the writer has 
tried to disentangle the personal element from 
the surrounding network of circumstance, and 
to show forth the man as he was rather than 
to judge him by what he did. Both books 
are beautifully printed and illustrated. They 
are sold together, in a neat box, and are 
especially appropriate at this holiday season 
of the year. 


THE WIDER ViEw: A SEARCH FOR TRUTH. 
Collected and edited by John Munroe Dana. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 50.— 
‘*Throughout the world there is sounding, 
with increasing emphasis, an ever-swelling 
chorus of voices from all faiths, giving us in 
repeated statements their recognition of life 
and character as the only essentials of a true 
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German soon after its first appearance, and in 
this form attracted the attention of an Eng- 
lishman who had not then seen the original. 
Taking it for a German poem (and it has 
kinship with many German lyrics), he trans- 
lated it back into English, with the follow- 
ing result, giving»a good example of the 
difference a translation must always show, 
even when the idea is simple and reprodu- 
cible :— 


religion.’? Mr. Dana has collected from' 
many sources lofty affirmations of this uni- 
versal faith, given to the world by poets, 
philosophers, and teachers, grouping them 
together under such general heads as ‘‘Faith 
and Heresy,’’ ‘‘ Brotherhood, ’’ *¢ Character, ’” 
‘*Religion,’’ and the like, and showing thus 
the wider view which these helpers and 
friends of mankind have voiced. He has 
drawn from nearly two hundred writers and 
thinkers, so that most of the selections are 
short; but they are inspiring testimony to the 
principles he wishes to establish. Whittier, 
Tennyson, Emerson, and Amiel have supplied 
more selections than any one else; but many 
of our own living voices speak here, also. 
From the Christian Register is taken the 
prophecy which expresses as well as any- 
thing, perhaps, the central idea of the book, 
and begins thus: ‘‘We are at the beginning 
of a movement in religion more extensive 
than any recorded in history, wider than any 
one religion, and deeper than any one can, 
measure. Five hundred years from now it 
will be seen that just before the beginning of 
the twentieth century the creeds of all nations 
and churches began to break up, and that 
throughout the world there was a rush of 
fresh religious feeling which carried these 
fragments of creeds away. Religion is not 
in danger. We are preparing for a new and 
better revelation of its meaning, power, and 
effect upon life.”’ 


**A thousand orbs the night illume: 
Only one gives light to-day; 
But the world returns to gloom, 
When the sunlight fades away. 


‘*A thousand passions hath the soul: 
Only one controls the heart; 
But despair pervades the whole, 
If the light of love depart.’’ 
Now, barring the seventh line, that is nota 
bad translation. 


same general order. 


these. They are graceful, pretty poems. 


sylvania. Illustrated. 
Saunders, 925 Walnut Street. 
missible diseases are preventible. 
author, who is a lecturer on general hygiene, 


Tue LisTENING CHILD. A Selection of 
English Verse. By Lucy W. Thacher. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25.— 
There can be no greater mistake made by 
those who would inculcate the love of good 
poetry in children than to underestimate their 
power of appreciation, and to wait too long 
before giving them the best that has been 
written. It is bad enough to give them prose 
that has been ‘‘written down’’ to suit their 
years. With poetry it is unpardonable. 
The time to learn to love the great masters 
of English verse is in childhood, when 
imagination is the natural resource, and when 
beauty of form works an unconscious charm. 
It is strange to observe, or to remember, how 
children delight in a poem whose real mean- 
ing cannot possibly appeal to their under- 
standing. Mrs. Thacher has recognized all 
this in-choosing her selections. She gives: 
us quite as much from the early English 
poets as from the later ones. Very few of 
the poems were written primarily for chil- 
dren, and they are all the better on this ac- 
count. No poem, whether written for chil- 
dren or not, is worth giving to them, unless 
it can reach also the hearts of grown men and 
women, whose childhood has not been for- 
gotten. The collection might have been ap- 
propriately called Zhe Child’s Golden Treas- 
ury, so like is it in some respects to the 
elder volume. The short introduction was 
written by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


to the germs of disease, and by infection and 
contact, 


no space to follow the author into the de- 
scription of the plague, the cholera, various 
forms of fever, leprosy, and the other 
scourges of mankind. It must suffice to say 
that each transmissible disease is treated in 


germ which is presented in each case. 


treated. Some of the charts, showing the 
effects of vaccination and the relations be- 
tween certain diseases and the seasons and 


conclusions. 


Stupy oF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
By Lilian Whiting. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.25.—Miss Whiting has long cher- 
ished the desire to write the story of Mrs. 
Browning’s life, bringing to her happy task 
a fervent admiration both of the woman and 
of the poet. Miss Kate Field, Miss Whit- 
ing’s dearest friend, lived for a time in 
Florence, under the care of Isa Blagden, 
whose name is familiar.to all readers of 
Mrs. Browning’s Zefters. Mrs. Browning in- 
terested herself in the brilliant young Amer- 
ican girl; and from the companionship of 
that period came Miss’ Field’s delightful 4z- 
lantic articles, not yet forgotten, though 
written almost thirty years ago,—perhaps be- 


Tue NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND EyEs. By 
F. W. Bourdillon. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. . $1.—The famous lyric which heads 
this collection and gives its name to the 
volume has been round the world in transla- 
tion, and has known some curious transposi- 
tions, For instance, it was translated into 


| ton: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The other poems in the 
collection, while less distinctive, are of the. 
Not one of them all, 
consists of more than two stanzas, and there 
is comparatively little variety in the form of. 


THE HYGIENE OF TRANSMISSIBLE Dis- 
EASES: THEIR CAUSATION, MopEs oF DIs-, 
SEMINATION, AND METHODS OF PREVENTION. | 
By A. C. Abbott, M.D., Professor of Hy-' 
giene and Bacteriology and Director of the. 
Laboratory of Hygiene, University of Penn- 
Philadelphia: W. B. 
$2.—Trans- 
The 


has put together the most recent discoveries, | 
showing how diseases are spread by the neg-. 
lect of sanitary measures which are hostile 


which may be avoided when the 
community is properly instructed. We have 


such a way as to show how it originated and, 
how it is to be prevented, with photographic 
and other illustrations showing the particular 
Pre-| 
cautions and modes of disinfection are fully’ 


other conditions, are really startling in their. 
demonstration of the truth of the author’s 
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cause they have been found useful by many 
writers since. Through Miss Field, Miss 
Whiting has had access to some fresh ma- 
terial, not very important, perhaps, but cer- 
tainly stimulating to the writer. She: writes 
with delicacy and with the utmost sympathy, 
seeking rather to put herself in harmony with 
the spirit of her subject than to analyze and 
discriminate. Miss Whiting’s well-known 
views about the spiritual world are constantly 
evident, lending a tone of conviction and 
serious purpose to every chapter. The de- 
scriptions of her visits to Venice and Flor- 


| ence are especially well written. 


THE LIFE-SAVERS. By James Otis. .Bos- 


$1.50.—Like An 
Amateur Fireman, by the same author, this 


Lee & Shepard’s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CAMPING ON THE ST. LAWRENCE 


Or on the Trail of the Early Discoverers- 
By Evererr T. Tomuinson. Illustrated. Cloth, 412 
pages, $1.50. + 


HENRY IN THE WAR 


Or, The Model Volunteer. Companion to Don- 
ald’s School Days. By General O. O. Howarp, 
U.S.A., Retired. Illustrated. Cloth, 252 pages, $1.25. 


DONALD’S SCHOOL DAYS 


By General 0.0, Howarp, U.S. A., Retired. Thor- 
oughly revised_by the author. New illustrations by 
A. B. Shute. Cloth, 369 pages, $1.25. 


GRANT BURTON, THE RUNAWAY 


Companion to Six Young Hunters. By W. 
Gorpon Parker. Profusely illustrated by the au- 
thor. Cloth, 382 pages, $1.25. 


BECK’S FORTUNE 


A Story of School and Seminary Life. By 
ADELE E. Tuomrson. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 

A story of the development of a girl’s possibilities 
through life at a typical seminary to which Beck is sent. 
This school life is portrayed with rare skill, and the con- 
versations are all piquant and natural, A sparkling 
humor pervades the book, and the sterling good sense 
taught throughout will be eeatcrully appreciated by all 
mothers looking for the best reading for their daughters. 


WE FOUR GIRLS 
By Mary G. Dartine. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
A A a healthy story of a summer vacation enjoyed by 
four girls in the country, where they were sent for study 
and recreation. The story has plenty of natural incidents ; 
and a mild romance, in which they are all interested, and 


of which their teacher is the principal person, gives inter- 
est to the tale. 


THE HOUSE WITH SIXTY CLOSETS 
A Christmas Story for Young Folks and Old 
Children. By Frank Samuet Cuitp. Profusely 
illustrated by J. Randolph Brown. Cloth, $1.23. 


WEE LUCY’S SECRET 


Being the Fourth Volume of “Litrre Prupy’s Cxi1- 
DREN” Series. By SopHiz May. Illustrated. Cloth, 
196 pages, 75 cents. 


FOR LOVE’S SWEET SAKE 


Selected Poems of Love in All Moods. | Edited 
by G. HemBertT WESTLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 
A beautiful companion to ‘‘ Because I Love You.” 


THE ANNALS OF MY COLLEGE LIFE 


Wherein may be recorded the Bright Feat- 
ures of Student Days. Designed and illustrated 
by Frances Freior Giipert. Nineteen illustrated 
designs. Cloth, quarto, 96 pages, $1.50. 2 


I HAVE CALLED YOU FRIENDS 


By Irene E. JERome, author of the famous “ Jerome 
Art Books.”’ Exact facsimiles of the author’s original 
designs in color and gold. Beautiful cover design. 
Lithographed in best style, on fine paper. Size, 7 x 10 
inches. ew edition. Cloth, in neat box, $2.00. 


Lee & Shepard, Publishers, Boston 
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book celebrates the heroism of peace rather 
than war. It is a realistic description of a 
class of national servants who bravely and 
modestly encounter greater perils than those 
in line of battle. The introduction informs 
us that the Massachusetts Humane Society, 
whose boat-houses are scattered along our 
shores, began its work as early as 1786, 
whereas the United States did not move in 
the matter till sixty years later. Since that 
time, life-saving has almost become a sci- 
ence, the number of stations having reached 
about two hundred and fifty in 1894. The 
author’s descriptions of the perils and priva- 
tions of the work are in no respect over- 
drawn. In fact, the incidents are from rear 
experience; and even the illustrations are, 
with one or two exceptions, photogravures, 
The element of romance is supplied by the 
imaginary adventures of two waifs from the 
sea,—‘‘Benny’’ and his dog ‘‘Fluffy.”’ 
While the book is made of substantial value 
by copious quotations from the national life- 
saving regulations, the spice of adventure is 
not lacking. Such works are no less interest- 
ing, but vastly better for youth, than stories 
of impossible Indian warfare. 


On FicuTinc Decks In 1812. By F. H. 
Costello. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. $1.50. 
This story of two boys who drifted out to sea 
from Portland, Me., and endured no end of 
adventures and hardships before touching 
land again, is written with quite as lavish 
use of his ample material as the similar 
story by the same author, published about a 
year ago. In 1812 there were dangers from 
foemen and dangers from pirates on the sea, 
as well as the natural perils of wind and 
wave. It was a time, too, when slavers 
found large profits and comparatively small 
risks in landing their living cargoes; and 
all of these enter into the experiences of Mr. 
Costello’s young heroes. They are on board 
the Constitution when the British frigate 
Guerriére is captured. Then follow, in 
quick succession, a fall overboard, a pick-up 
by a merchant brig, a capture by pirates, a 
shipwreck, and a wonderfully lucky return to 
the Constitution, just in time for her fights 
with the Java and the Cyana ’and Levant. 
It will please those readers who ‘‘like to 
have the decks run with gore,’’ and yet its 
details are not overdrawn. The only improb- 
ability is in having all the adventures happen 
to ene person,—doubtless allowable in this 
kind of a story. 


On Gen. THomaAs’s Starr. By Byron A. 
Dunn. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.25.—The scene of this story is mainly in 
Kentucky during the campaigns of the Civil 
War in 1862-63. The hero is a son of a 
family divided in its sentiments of patriotic 
duty, the father being a Confederate general, 
while the son, by virtue of great daring as a 
scout, becomes a trusted officer upon the 
staffs of two leading Union generals. There 
is abundant stirring adventure and many hair- 
breadth escapes, which, if they generally turn 
out, as stories are expected to end, in the 
safety—almost miraculous—of the hero, are 
by no means beyond the bounds of possibil- 
ity in that country where the hunting and 
horseback customs of men and women develop 
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great}"endurance and fertility of ‘resource 


among woods, rocks, and intricate byways. 
The new spirit of recognizing the merits of 
both parties in the war is shown throughout 
the story; while there are frank characteriza- 
tions of the ability and probable place in his- 
tory of the leading Union generals, which 
indicate that the author means to write as a 
critical historian as well as one who aims to 
entertain with a thrilling tale. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HoMES oF 
By Elbert Hubbard. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75.— 
When Mr. Hubbard began to write, people 
hardly knew whether to take him seriously 
His whimsical, bantering style 
seemed hardly dignified enough for biography 
or Criticism; and it depended on the reader’s 
own point of view whether or not he would 
let the freshness of general treatment atone 
for a certain flippancy of tone, and even an 
It may be 
Hubbard has agreeably modified 
We believe, indeed, that he 
has. In any case, it is certain that his 
books are read with increasing interest, and 
that the man himself has won genuine respect 
for his opinions and for his work in Aurora. 
The Little Journeys of the 1899 series form 
the fifth volume of this popular series, and 
describe the lives of twelve eminent painters, 
—Michel Angelo, Rembrandt, Meissonier, 
Titian, Millet, and others. In all of these 
chapters the human interest is the chief one. 
The great painters are shown to us as men, 
and these brief characterizations somehow 
live in the memory. 


THE Hatr-Back. By Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.—This is a fine, wholesome, invigorat- 
ing story about a boy’s experiences at school 
and in football. It is a book that boys 
themselves call ‘‘splendid’’ and ‘‘great,’’ 
while their elders wish that all books of the 
same class could be animated by the same 
spirit. The young half-back is a manly fel- 
low, thoroughly unashamed of his country 
home and people, holding his own with all 
his schoolmates, attending school and college 
for the sake of the education they afford, and 
never letting his passion for football blind 
him to the relative importance of other 
things. The preparatory school is evidently 
a well-known ‘‘feeder’’ for Harvard, and of 
course Harvard and Yale are intended by 
Harwell and Yates. This would be evident 
in the description of the great football 
game, if nowhere else, although no actual 
game is really taken as a model. The story 
will naturally be more interesting to those 
who understand the fine points of the game 
it celebrates; but the swing and spirit of the 
book make it interesting for other reasons, 
also. 


Tue WILD RuTHVENS. By Curtis Yorke. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.—Mr. Yorke 
is an English writer whose name is attached 
to several books, none of which have become 
familiar in America. It has long been the 
custom for writers to contrast American chil- 
dren with English, much to the discredit of 


the former, at least in point of general 
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New Books 


SALMON P. CHASE 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, professor of 
History in Harvard University. In the 
series of American Statesmen. 16mo, with 
very full index, $1.25; half morocco, $2.50. 
This is a valuable addition to the Statesmen 

series. Mr, Hart describes adequately the 

great career of Mr. Chase as an anti-slavery 
leader, as United States Senator, Governor of 

Ohio, Secretary of the Treasury in the Civil 

War, and Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 

of the United States. 


THE TWO LEGACIES 


By GrorcGInA LOWELL PutNaM. 16mo, $1.00. 

Miss Putnam, in this charming little book, 
tells the story of two trusts that were confided 
to a child, and of his struggles to be true to 
both. The first is his crippled brother, left in 
his care by the mother; and the other a small 
treasure of money, left by the father. One at 
last becomes sacrificed for the other, and how 
it comes about is told with great tenderness 
and pathos, 

Mr. James Russell Lowell, who was uncle to 
Miss Putnam, expressed great satisfaction with 
this little story. 


THE BOOK OF LEGENDS 


Gathered and rewritten by Horace E. Scup- 
DER. With illustrations. 16mo, 50 cents. 
Mr. Scudder has chosen some twenty of the 

most famous legends,— The Flying Dutchman, 

William Tell, The Wandering Jew, the Legend 

of St. Christopher, The Dog Gellert, The 

Proud King, The Bell of Justice, etc., and has 

rewritten them in a simple but attractive style. 

They make a little book for which it is safe to 

promise a delightful success. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what he is. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to Bhar pee his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 

the clear propositions of this book.—The Hartford 
eminary Recor 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit.—The New World. : 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - = Boston. 
The Spirit of God. By Prorar 


CHUNDER MozoompaR. 233 pages. Cloth, 
$1.50. 
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behavior. Romping, self -assertive young 
spendthrifts have been repeatedly sent to 
England to learn the elements of good breed- 
ing and gentle manners from their British 
cousins. Now the tables are turned; for, 
surely, American children in their wildest 
moments have never presented themselves in 
literature as such a set of untamed savages 
as Mr. Yorke has drawn. Their mischief is 
malevolent, their brutality is unredeemed by 
compensating manliness, and their habitual 
rudeness is practically condoned by their 
elders. Yet the book is said to have 
achieved a great success in England, where 
sales have reached beyond the sixty thou- 
sands. This success is doubtless due to the 
originality of theme and the vivacious style, 
not common in English stories for the young. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD MusIcIAN. By 
Thomas Ryan. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co.—The reader who remembers the old 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club will be delighted 
to find that Mr. Ryan can use the pen as well 
as the clarinet. The book is written in a 
charming conversational style, and has not a 
dull page in it, especially to the Bostonian. 
It is profusely illustrated with photographs 
of the musicians mentioned in the text. 
From beginning to end the reader is enter- 
tained with anecdotes of persons well known 
in the world of music, always kindly told 
and radiant with a cheerful humor. Parts 
of it deserve a place in more pretentious 
histories. The story of the two Peace 
Jubilees, for instance, is as valuable as it is 
delightful. To one who recalls those happy 
days, P. S. Gilmore, Eben Tourjée, Johann 
Strauss, and the red-shirted firemen come 
back in the flesh, and the air is filled with 
the noisy joy of that happy time. If space 
allowed, some of the anecdotes might be 
transcribed here; but it would be a pity to 
tantalize the reader with small samples of a 
work so wholly charming. 


PLANTATION PAGEANTS. By Joel Chand- 
ler Harris. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. {2z.—This is one of the most interest- 
ing of the ‘ Thimblefinger Books,’’ in which 
Mr. Harris has woven a patchwork of memo- 
ries and fancies so skilfully that a child 
hardly knows where the memory ends and the 
fancy begins. ‘‘Aunt Minervy Ann’’ and 
**Sweetest Susan’’ and ‘‘Buster John’’ and 
**Aaron’’ are all here; and the stories of 
‘«Br’er Fox’’ and ‘‘Br’er Rabbit,’’ the con- 
versations with ‘‘ Old Scarface’’ and 
‘*Cawky’’ and ‘‘Flit,’’ the strange kidnap- 
ping of ‘‘Sweetest Susan,’’ all make up a 
story almost as realistic as it is fanciful,— 
a desirable combination, according to the ver- 
dict of the children themselves, The scene 
opens on the plantation, just after Gen. 
Sherman’s army has marched away on its 
course to the sea, and the negroes are de- 
clared free. Fortunately for the purposes of 
the story, they all come trailing back home, 
after two or three days of independence; and 
things go on much as before. 


A YEAR Book oF CoLonraL TIMEs, 
Compiled by Frederick S. Sill, D.D. New 
York: E. P, Dutton & Co. $1.25,—A mem- 
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ber of the Society of Colonial Wars has put 
together these dates of more or less impor- 
tant events in our early history, one for every 
day in the year, and each accompanied by an 
appropriate quotation, For instance, when 
the marriage of Washington to Mistress 
Custis is recorded, the Shakespearian quota- 
tion is added, — 
‘*Honest company, I thank you all, 

That have beheld me give away myself 

To this most patient, sweet, and virtuous 

wife.’’ 

On Dec. 24, 1763, Jacob Arden, a butcher, 
violated the ‘‘Assize Law’’ in New York, 
and was ordered to leave the market-place. 
For the accompanying quotation, we have 
this from Dickens, ‘‘ ‘Well, well,’ said Mr. 
Bumble, ‘every trade has its drawbacks!’ ’’ 
In this arrangement there can be, of course, 
no chronological sequence, nor is there any 
index- for reference. Blank pages give room 
for additional records, if desired. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A SIBERIAN CUB. 
Translated from the Russian by Leon Golsch- 
mann. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.—All 
wars are eye-openers. The War of the Re- 
bellion not only dispelled many European 
illusions concerning ourselves, but disabused 
us of a deal of provincial prejudice. We 
have learned that many lands regarded as 
semi-barbarous, like Japan, Russia, or the 
Transvaal, have their share of able states- 
men, generals, thinkers, and writers. The 
Russian book now commands a respectful 
American hearing; and.this little publication 
is a suggestion not only that child life is the 
same the world over, but that it is well 
understood in Russia. The book might have 
been written by one of our own best writers 
for children, and the scene laid in our West- 
em regions, but for the occurrence of Russian 
names and terms. It is a genuine bear- 
story, as its title suggests. It is vivacious, 
simple, and wholesome. 


THE BronzE BuppHA. By Cora Linn 
Daniels. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—The bronze;Buddha is a wondrously 
beautiful idol, worshipped in an East Indian 
temple for centuries, and lost during an in- 
surrection. By a strange combination of cir- 
cumstances the two who have the best right 
to seek it happen to be living in New York 
at the same time. A succession of marvel- 
lous coincidences and unexpected windings of 
the search results, and a love-story adds its 
more human interest. There is an atmos- 
phere of Eastern mysticism about the story, 
despite its New York setting; and telepathy 
and hypnotism increase the suggestion that 
occult influences are at work in the matter. 
Nevertheless, much of the mystery is ex- 
plained at last, on reasonable grounds. The 
plot is an ingenious one; and the story, 
though it cannot be considered as a specimen 
of literary art, has several original and strik- 
ing scenes. 


LITTLE BEASTS OF THE FIELD AND Woop. 
By William Everett Cram. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.25.—A book like this is 
a revelation of the acquaintance with wild 
creatures which may be obtained by one liv- 
ing not in the depths of a forest, but in a 
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quiet farming country not so very many 
miles from Boston. Some of the chapters 
have already appeared in part in the Mew 
England Magazine and in the Popular Science 
Monthly, and by them Mr. Cram has become 
known as a close observer and an enthusiastic 
lover of nature. After a chapter on ‘‘ Little 
Beasts, and how to find them,’’ he chats 
pleasantly about foxes, weasels, minks, 
otters, musk-rats, and squirrels, concluding 
that ‘‘young flying-squirrels are simply the 
most delightful things in existence.’’ There 
is no better place to observe the ways of gray 
squirrels than on the tree-shaded lawns of our 
suburban towns, and it is altogether probable 
that Mr. Cram’s experiences will stimulate 
others to more interest in the possibilities he 
suggests. 


ONE OF THOSE COINCIDENCES, AND OTHER 
Strorigs, By Julian Hawthorne, and Others. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. $1. 
Mr. Hawthorne’s story, which leads off in 
this collection, is said to have more fact 
than fancy in its composition. Its leading 
characters are a volunteer in the war for 
Cuban independence and a nurse in one of 
the army hospitals. Each is the subject of 
a strange delusion during an attack of fever; 
and they go through certain mental experi- 
ences together, although they do not meet in 
the body until afterward. It is a pity that 
Mr. Hawthorne did not tell us how to dis- 
tinguish the fact from the fancy. Besides 
this, there are ten more short stories, gener- 
ally romantic or dramatic in character. One 
of the best.is Charles G. D. Roberts’s story 
of the Nova Scotia forests a century and a 
half ago. Count Tolstoi is represented by a 
characteristic tale of Russian peasant life, 
which illustrates the force that lives in the 
spirit of good-will, ‘maintained even through 
injustice. 


THE LITERARY STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 
An Account of the Leading Forms of Litera- 
ture presented in the Sacred Writings. By 
Richard G. Moulton, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. 
(Pa.). Boston: D. Heath & Co $2.—The 
general public and the specialists in Biblical 
criticism have not and cannot be expected to 
have exactly the same regard for Prof. Moul- 
ton’s work. But it is fair to say that, while 
his book is not a storehouse of the critical 
literature of the Bible, it is what it purports 
to be,—an attempt, and we may say a suc- 
cessful attempt, to make the Bible as literat- 
ure interesting to the intelligent lay reader. 
This new edition has been in part rewritten, 
in order to take advantage of the experience 
and learning acquired since the beginning of 
the undertaking. We believe that Prof. 
Moulton is justified in saying ‘‘that an in- 
creased apprehension of outer literary form 
is a sure means of deepening spiritual 
effect. ’’ 


PETER NEWELL’sS PICTURES AND RHYMES. 
Harper & Brothers.—The humor of Mr. 
Newell’s drawings has been widely appre- 
ciated, and they seem even better when 
grouped together in a volume than when 
found at intervals in the pages of magazines. 
Here they are accompanied by rhymes of his 
own, which show that his whimsical humor 
is not confined to one mode of expression. 
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The Century Cos Recent Books 


Suitable for Christmas. 


TRAMYING WITH TRAMPS. 


By Josiah Flynt. The author of this book has 
tramped with the tramps of England, Russia and 
Germany, as well as with the ‘‘ hobo” of America, 
Dr, Andrew D. White, U. 8. Ambassador to Germany, 
who contributes an introduction, states his Belief 
that the publication of this book will be of great 
value and fascinating interest. Illustrated through- 
out By well-known artists. $1.50. 


THE VIZIER OF THE TWO- 
HORNED ALEXANDER. 


By Frank R. Stockton. Mr. Stockton 
here writes one of Kis most entertaining 
stories,— a record of the marvelous adven- 
tures of an Oriental office-holder who, 
several thousand years ago, drank the en- 
tire contents of the Fountain of Youth. 
With illustrations by Reginald Birch. $1.25. 


NO, 5 JOHN STREET. 
By Richard Whiteing. Mr. Whiteing’s 
great success, now in its thirtieth thou- 
sand, has been recognized both in Europe 
and in America as the most powerful and 
polished presentment of extreme social 
contrasts that has been made for many a 
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PRESENT-DAY EGYPT. 


By Frederic Courtland Penfield. This book, by 
the United States Diplomatic Agent and Consul-Gen- 
eral to Egypt 1893-97, will appeal to all persons who 
have made the trip to Egypt and to the still greater 
audience of those who have it in view as a possibil- 
ity of the future. Illustrated by Philippoteaux, Tal- 
bot Kelly, and from photographs. $2.50. 
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HUGH WYNNE. 


Continental Edition. 
By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 


pee following notice of this new Continental Edition of “Hugh 
Wynne” appeared in the New York Evening Post of October 
19, 1899. It fully describes the work, the third edition of which isin 
preparation as these lines are written. (In 2yols. in a box, $5.00.) 

“The Century Co.'s luxurious edition of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s 
‘Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,*can have few rivals this season in 
beauty of manufacture, and will be surpassed by none in apposite- 
Here the taste displayed is faultless. 
plates fall into four classes — old prints of buildings and scenes, 
mostly in and about Philadelphia; facsimiles of drawings and 
documents; portraits after engravings or after originals; 
imaginative designs for the story proper, all by Howard Pyle, 


MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO. 


By Mrs. Sara Yorke Stevenson. Mrs. Stevenson 
spent several years of her early womanhood in con- 
tact with the imperial court in Mexico, and here 
gives her reminiscences of the French intervention 
of 1862-67, Beautifully illustrated. Price $2.50. 


Exquisite little gift books, $1.00 each. 


NEW ISSUES IN THE 
THUMB-NAIL SERIES. 


Mr. Joseph Jefferson writes an intro- 
duction to the new Thumb-Nail edition 
of “Rip Van Winkle, and The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow.” In it he tells what 
changes it was necessary to make in pre- 
paring the story for the stage. With two 
illustrations, in the beautiful stamped 
leather binding of the Thumb-Nail series. 

Mr. Benjamin E, Smith has selected and 
newly translated "The Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius” for the same series. 


THE ISLAND. 


By Richard Whiteing. The hero of 
this book is a young nobleman ship- 
wrecked among the Pitcairn Islanders, 
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The 


and 


year. $1.50. whose art is drenched in the history of the Revolutionary period. ne gs E 
The harmony thus obtained is in perfect keeping with the typog- whom he finds dwelling in an ideal com- 
THE CIRCLE OF A . raphy.” munity that makes the civilization of Lon- 
° . : . . . . . a a don seem erude and brutal by comparison, 
CENTURY. Ialoidloiajoicjoicjoicjoicjoiote oo! foi oioioyo:.gy 1.25. 
By Mrs, Burton Harrison. Mrs. Har- 
i 7 
rison’s new book contains two love stories, THE MANY-SIDED FRANKLIN. IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH 


the scene of which is laid in New York, a 
century apart. Price $1.25. 


WHERE ANGELS FEAR 
TO TREAD. 


By Morgan Robertson. A collection 
of capital sea stories which ‘‘tell them- 
selves straightforwardly and well. There 
is humor in them and they move” (New 
York Sun). With frontispiece. $1.25, 
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_HIS DEFENSE, and Other Stories. 


A new volume of Southern stories which 
takes its title from the most popular tale Mr. Edwards has written since ‘‘The 


By Harry Stillwell Edwards. 


Two Runaways.” $1.25. 


no means an ordinary “life.” 
ble interest. In rich binding, two hundred illustrations, 


By Paul Leicester Ford. 


HE author of ‘‘ The True George Washington,” ‘‘ Janice Mere- 
dith,” and other popular books, here writes a series of en- 
tertaining papers upon one of the greatest of Americans, con- 
sidering him from different points of view. The volume is by 
It teems with pictures of remarka- 


$3.00. 


& 
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LITTLE JIM CROW, and Other Stories of Children. 
By Clara Morris. The author of this book has but recently turned her atten- 
tion to literature; yet a (collection of her stories, published last summer, is 


AFRICA. 


By Hon. James Bryce, M. P. The au- 
thor of ‘“The American Commonwealth” 
has written the standard book on the sub- 
ject of South Africa. It contains chapters 
on “President Kruger and His Policy,’ 
"Sources of the Troubles of South Africa,” 
etc.,, which are of great timeliness and 
interest. With three large colored maps 
andindex, $3.50. 
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already in its second edition. $1.25. 


THE FOUR-MASTED CAT-BOAT, and Other Truthful Tales. 


By Charles Battell Loomis. A contribution to the literature of American 
humor, being a carefully selected collection of the author’s stories and sketches 
contributed of late years to the “Lighter Vein” pages of The Century Maga- 


Jor Boys 


zine and to humorous periodicals, #1.25. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS CHRISTMAS 
BOOK. 


A selection of a great number of the most striking 
stories, sketches, poems and pictures that have ap- 
peared in the pages of ST. NICHOLAS in recent 
years, among the contributors being Miss Wilkins, 
Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, and Mary Mapes Dodge. 
Superbly illustrated. The Christmas book of the 
season for beys and girls. $1.50. 


PATRIOTIC BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
FOLKS. 


“The Century Book of the American Revolution,” 
“The Century Book for Young Americans,” " The 
Century Book of Famous Americans,” all by Elbridge 
§. Brooks, splendidly illustrated, costing $1.50 each. 
“* Hero Tules from American History,” by Theodore 
Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge, “Strange Cor- 
ners of Our Country,” by Charles F. Lummis, $1.50 
each. 


Send for the new richly illustrated catalogue. 


The Century Co., Union Square, Mew Work. 


PRINCE LITTLE BOY, and Other 
Tales Out of Fairyland. 
By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. This is a new edition 


of a delightful book of fairy stories by Dr. Mitchell. 
With numerous illustrations. $1.50. 


THE STORY OF BETTY. 


By Miss Carolyn Wells. Miss Wells has written 
in “The Story of Betty” a capital book for girls. It 
is issued with thirty-two pictures by Reginald Birch. 
Price $1,50. 


A NEW BROWNIE BOOK. 
THE BROWNIES ABROAD. 


By Palmer Cox. Mr. Cox has not issued for five 
years one of his popular Brownie Books. This is the 
sixth on The Century Co.’s list, and their sale has 
been enormous. The new book contains verses and 
pictures describing the trip of the Brownies through 
Great Britain, Ireland and Italy. Boards, $1.50. 


Cover by George Wharton Edwards. 


HOLLY AND “ PIZEN,’’ and Other Stories. 


By Ruth McEnery Stuart. A new volume by the author of “Sonny,” who 
is one of the most popular of living American writers of short stories. Pathos 
and humor abound in its pages. 


and Girls 


$1.25, 


THE DOZEN FROM LAKERIM. 


By Rupert Hughes. Our young friends of “‘ The 
Lakerim Athletic Club,” whose adventures have been 
familiar to the public since Mr, Hughes published 
his first book a year ago, are here portrayed in fur- 
ther chapters which appeal especially to boys. I- 
lustrated by Relyea, $1.50. : 


BOOKS OF FUN. 


Besides the famous Brownie Books by Palmer Cox, 
of which there are six in all, The Century Co.’s lists 
include Oliver Herford’s delightful ‘‘ Artful Anticks,” 
Peter Newell's ‘‘Shadow Show,” ‘“Gobolinks for 
Young and Old,” by Ruth MeEnery Stuart and Albert 
Bigelow Paine, ‘‘A Book of Cheerful Cats,” by J. G. 
Francis, ete. 


QUICKSILVER SUE. 
By Mrs. Laura E, Richards. The author of 
“ Captain January” and other popular books for boys 
and girls here tells a story showing the effect upon a 
girl’s character of lack of discipline. Mlus., $1.00. 


Address 
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The child afraid of wild flowers, the young 
archer who always hits the bull’s-eye when 
he shoots into the lake, the unfortunate 
youth whose billy-goat kicked him with its 
head, —these and many others appeal irresist- 
ibly to the child who has any sense of humor 
whatever, and deserve this permanent form. 
John Kendrick Bangs contributes a biograph- 
ical sketch of the artist, written naturally, 
with due appreciation of his guaint fancy. 
‘*It is his mission,’’ Mr. Bangs says well, 
**to bring laughter into the world; and he 
succeeds beyond measure, and always cleanly, 
clearly, humanly. ’’ 


PorEMS OF CABIN AND FIELD. By Paul 
Laurence Dunbar. Illustrated with Photo- 
graphs by the Hampton Institute Camera 
Club and Decorations by Alice Morse. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.— 
This volume of poems and pictures may be 
commended without reserve. They represent 
the real life of the colored people, as seen 
by one of their own number. The poems 
are among Dunbar’s best,—simple, moving, 
and pathetic. The pictures are wonderfully 
illustrative, not only of the poems, but of 
‘the real life of the negro inthe South a gen- 
eration after emancipation. The African 
poet and his illustrators have spared us the 
shame and the tragedy of his race, which, 
after all, are transient, and have revealed to 
us those homely human qualities and inci- 
dents which show the native ability of these 
people to make for themselves in time a 
happy place in a hospitable world. The 
book has a noble mission,—to charm by its 
simple beauty, and to win friends for his 
race by its cheerful sincerity. 


SLEEPY-TIME SToRIEs. By Maud Balling- 
ton Booth. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50.—Mrs. Booth’s stories are for 
the very little ones, only just big enough to 
hear a story at all. She writes of birds and 
flowers and butterflies and little children, 
eager to enforce the religious significance 
which she sees in everything, and to lead the 
children through the love of these to the 
higher Love in and through them all. This 
is especially exemplified in the story of the 
little wandering lamb, which meets a black 
lamb far outside the green pastures, and is 
at last borne home with its strange companion 
by the good shepherd, who loves even the 
sheep not of his fold. The introduction to 
the book is written by Chauncey M. Depew, 
who says, ‘‘In the dreary desert of child-lore, 
it is like an oasis to the thirsty soul to find 
so bright, loving, and natural an interpreter 
and instructor as Mrs. Booth.’’ 


THE SkysToNnE. By J. George Hilzinger. 
New York: F. Tennyson Neely. $1.—Mr. 
Hilzinger has written a romance of pre-his- 
toric Arizona, in which he has taken advan- 
tage of possibilities suggested by the ruins 
found in the Salt River Valley in the central 
part of the State. Skeletons found there 
have been taken to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute; and these show that the ancient people 
were of tall stature, with a skull formation 
“‘not inferior to the best type of Caucasian. ’’ 
They wove cloth, were skilful in engineer- 
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adobe houses several stories high. It will 
be seen that here is a field for almost un- 
limited imagination; and Mr. Hilzinger has 
given a free rein to his fancy, combining the 
elements of love, tragedy, and mystery. Mr. 
Hilzinger intends to write a second romance, 
in which some of the characters here intro- 
duced will reappear. 


THE OTHER FELLOW, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By F. Hopkinson Smith. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—There is pathos, 
humor, satire, and good description in these 
short stories, several of which are likely to 
stick in the memory to prove their effective- 
ness, even though only one or two really rep- 
resent the quality of Mr. Smith’s best work. 
‘‘Dick Sands, Convict,’’ and ‘‘ According to 
the Law,’’ are studies of legal injustice, 
either careless or wilful, that show a good 
reserve fund of proper indignation. The 
tenderest and perhaps the most characteristic 
tale is that called ‘‘A Kentucky Cinderella, ’’ 
the story of a Southern mammy and her love 
for the mistress, dead long ago. ‘‘ Between 
Showers in Dort’’ might have been written to 
accompany sketches of this quaint old town 
on the Maas, so plainly does it reveal the 
painter; but the human interest is by no 
means lacking. 


CuRIST IN ART. By Joseph Lewis French. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. The popular 
‘*Art Lovers’ Series’? numbers now six vol- 
umes, all of which are proving themselves 
useful in affording reliable and interesting 
information in the different fields of art 
treated and illustrated. Mr. French believes 
that the day of a general revival of religious 
art is not far distant, and that the Protestant 
indifference to sound, form, and color is 
about to yield to a higher appreciation of the 
zesthetic spirit. Four successive chapters 
consider Christ in art,—as a child, as a 
teacher and healer, as martyr, and as pictured 
in the events of the crucifixion and the resur- 
rection. The most notable pictures are de- 
scribed, and thirty-three of them are illus- 
trated by full-page reproductions. The entire 
make-up of the book is artistic and fitting. 


GRanT BurRTON, THE RUNAWAY. By W. 
Gordon Parker. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
f1.25.—‘‘Grant Burton,’’ the central figure 
of this book for boys, has apparently few 
qualities that belong to a genuine hero. He 
is boastful, self-seeking, sulky, and obsti- 
nate, contrasting unfavorably with the six 
young hunters whose adventures Mr. Parker 
described a year ago, and who reappear in 
this companion volume. Grant has some 
severe lessons; and, after these have knocked 
a little common sense into him, he becomes 
a worthy companion of the happy six. Mr. 
Parker was himself a student at Andover, and 
describes the life of the school cox amore. 
The boys are enthusiastic hunters and fisher- 
men; and here, also, Mr. Parker probably 
draws from his own experience, as he is 
known to be a successful amateur sportsman. 


AMONG THE FARMYARD PEOPLE. By 
Clara D. Pierson. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.25.—It will be remembered 


ing, had a written language, and lived in| that Mrs, Pierson has already written books 
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Securing 
Subscriptions 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Saturday Evening Post 


is not like securing subscrip- 
tions to any other publications. 
If you have been unsuccessful 
with other publications, it was 
not necessarily your fault. It 
does not prove that you can 
not be very successful with bet- 
ter publications. 

These two high-class publica- 
tions of ours do not have to be 
“‘introduced,’’ asarule. They 
are well known through their 
great circulations and through 
an immense amount of adver- 
tising. 

We want an agent in every 
town and city. 

Liberal commission for every sub- 
scription, special rebates for large 
clubs, and in addition to this, $18,000 
will be distributed among the 764 
most successful agents. 

AlLof your time, or yous spare time, 
can be profitably utilized all Winter. 

Write to-day for particulars. 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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Choice and Inexpensive 


LEND A HAND 
.... CALENDAR 


Twelve fine half-tones of 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


WITH 


1900 


Extracts from his writings. 


Price 75 Cents. 


New Edition of 
Col. Clipsham’s Calendar 


Aunt Caroline’s Present 


Susan’s Escort 


With pen autograph 
; BY 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
Price 25 Cents Each 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 
1 Beacon Street, - - - Boston 
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about the Meadow People and the Forest 
People, in which she put to good use her 
understanding of children, gained partly 
through her kindergarten experience, if we 
are not mistaken. The new volume consists 
of short stories and out-of-door sketches 
about the animals most familiar to children. 
These hold amusing conversations together, 
and manage to get into difficulties which 
have generally the kernel of a lesson for 
those who are quick to heed. It is a typical 
kindergarten book, but one adapted, also, to 
children somewhat beyond the usual kinder- 
garten age. It is designed to stimulate the 
imagination and create a sympathy with ani- 
mal life rather than to give information. 


ARCHIBALD MALMAISON. By Julian Haw- 
thorne. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany.—A new edition of the story which is 
said to have had more readers than any other 
one the author has ever written gives Mr. 
Hawthorne a chance to add ‘‘A Chapter of 
Afterthoughts,’’ in which he describes the 
conceptions on which the story is based and 
the successive steps in its development. A 
wide interest in psychic phenomena has 
grown up in the twenty years since it was 
first written; and its central idea of two con- 
trasted personalities contained in a single 
body has become far more familiar, yet not, 
on that account, less interesting. We have 
never agreed with the popular verdict that 
this is Mr. Hawthorne’s best work; yet it is 
certainly the one that has been most widely 
discussed, and it will doubtless find many 
new readers in its present attractive form. ° 


Max AnD Maurice. A Juvenile History 
in Seven Tricks. By Wilhelm Busch. From 
the German. By Charles T. Brooks. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 75 cents. 

PLUSH AND PLuM. From the German of 
Wilhelm Busch. By Charles T. Brooks. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 75 cents. 

Parents who disapprove of rollicking boys 
and noisy tricks should not buy these books 
for their children, for they record the scanda- 
lous adventures of some little rascals whose 
principal idea in having a good time was to 
play practical jokes upon their elders. Our 
old friend, Rev. Charles T. Brooks, saw 
more fun than mischief in these jolly chron- 
icles, and by his merry translations brings 
out the full value of every trick. Parents 
who do not care to read them to their chil- 
dren will certainly enjoy reading them to each 
other, when the children are out of earshot. 


Mr. Jack HAamtLiIn’s MEDIATION, AND 
OrueR Srorizs. By Bret Harte. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.—‘‘Sher- 


lock Holmes’s’’ death put an end to the 
stories told about him; but, fortunately, it 
is another matter with ‘‘Jack Hamlin,’’ and 
the alert, undaunted, generous qualities that 
qualify him to act as the deus ex machina in 
the difficulties of others are again proved in 
the first story of this collection. 
these are typical Bret Harte stories. The 
hero is likely to be an escaped convict, and 
the heroine one not all unused to the ways of 
the wicked world; but the skill of narrative 
and the literary-value of unusual scenes ap- 
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THE LIVING AGE 


A Weekly Magazine of Contemporary. Literature and Thought, 


Published 

Every Saturday 
and giving about 

3500 pages a year 


EACH WEEKLY NUMBER contains, without abridgment, the 


most interesting and important contributions to the peri- 
odicals of Great Britain and the Continent, 


ALL DEPARTMENTS of knowledge and discussion which in- 
terest intelligent readers, with fiction and poetry, 
ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS of striking articles from Conti- 


tinental sources are made expressly for the magazine by 


A SHORT STORY and an instalment of a Serial Story will 


of the — 

World’s Best 

Liter ature its own staff of translators. 
including 

Science and Art appear in each issue. 
Biography 


Politics, Discovery 
Literary Criticism 
Fiction and Poetry 


A MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT presents readings from the most 


important new books, editorial notes on books and au- 
thors, and a list of the books of the month. 


Published Weekly at $6.00 a year. 


Single numbers, 15 cts. 


A REMARKABLE OFFER. 

NEW SUBSCRIBERS to THE LIVING AGE may receive with it THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
or PUBLIC OPINION for only $6.75 a year; or for $7.25 HARPER’S MONTHLY or SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE, or any other $3.00 periodical! published in the U.S. 

This offer is good only to absolutely NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the LIVING AGE. 


FREE 


To all New Subscribers to THE LIVING AGE for the year 1900, remitting before Jan. 1, 
the weekly numbers of 1899 issued after receipt of their subscription will be sent FREE 


THE LIVING AGE CO., P.O. Box 5206, Boston. 


Illustrated. 


FOR CHRISTMAS AND ALL THE YEAR. 


....Motto-Cards... 


In colors, Size 3 x 4 inches. 


pee popularity of our Motto-Cards still con- 
tinues. 

in circulation, and expressions of admiration 

concerning them reach us constantly. At 

present the series is eighteenin number. They 

are as follows: 


1. My Symphony. William Henry Channing. 


2. The Drum-Beat. George S, Merriam. 
3. The Morning. Marcus Aurelius. 
4. Doing One’s Best. Charles Kingsley. 
5. A Brave Push. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
6. Ideal Perfection. William M. Salter. 
7. Whatever May Happen. Epictetus. 
8. Resolutions. Jonathan Edwards, 
9. Sorrow’s Use. George Eliot. 
10. The Two Ways. John W. Chadwick, 
11, . Manliness, Lewis Morris. 
12. To Grow. James Freeman Clarke. 
13. Athanasia. Charles G. Ames. 
14. Heart’s Love. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
15. In Godhead Found. John W. Chadwick. 
16. Betas Verses (for children), Henry S. 
ent, 

17. Merry Christmas. James H. West. 
.18. Christmas Time. Charles Dickens, 


These cards are artistic in design, and are 
printed in attractive style in coloredink. They 
are uniform in size, proper measurement for 
use in correspondence, and will be found a 
unique and valuable collection. 


Price, less than one dozen, 2 cents each. 
Per dozen, one kind or assorted, 20 cents. 
Six dozen, one kind or assorted, $1.00 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
79 Milk Street, . .« » «© 


LOVELINESS 


A NEW STORY 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


Square 12mo. 
gas A Beautiful Gift. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY. 


Boston, Mass, | 


$1.00. 


The Deeper Meanings 


BY 


Many thousands of them are now |. 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


— 


272 Congress Street. we be os 


Boston. 


Block engagement 
Calendar, fine half- 
tone head on cover, 
two styles, in sultan 
red and dark green, 
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CALENDAR fay Sina sit 


facsimile sentiment, written expressly for this use, 
from one of our prominent Unitarians, Price soc, 
FOR SALE AT 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION OFFICE, 
25 Beacon Street, Room 11, 


it at all branch headquarters, Special rates to 
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peal to the reader, who perhaps even prefers 
characters like these to the conventionally 
proper society favorites one meets more often 
in fiction. ‘‘The Calaveras Clarion'’ shows 
humor in an unusual line. 


Tue Kinc’s JESTER, AND OTHER SHORT 
Pays. By Caro Atherton Dugan. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 50.—Simple, 
natural plays for amateur acting are always 
in demand; and these, which were written 
for and acted by the children of Mrs. Henry 
M. Whitney of Brookline, will be found ac- 
ceptable by those who want refined sentiment 
and a certain literary grace. There are 
eleven in all; and they range from a simple 
treatment of ‘‘The Apple of Discord’’ to the 
tragic four-act drama which gives its name 
to the book. ‘‘Cinderella’’ and ‘‘The Sleep- 
ing Beauty’’ are old favorites in a new form. 
‘*Nino’s Revenge’’ is a good example of the 
romantic drama, presenting, as it does, a 
story of Naples in the Middle Ages. The 
stage directions and costume designs are care- 
fully explained, and the music is given to 
the songs. 


THE YOUNG PURITANS IN CAPTIVITY. By 
Mary P. Wells Smith. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.25.—This is the third 
volume in Mrs. Smith’s ‘‘Young Puritan 
Series,’’ in which she has drawn much from 
the history of Hadley, Mass. She tells the 
story of three English children’s captivity 
with the Indians, and early records and nar- 
ratives have been studied in order to make 
the details accord with actual facts. Many 
of the children who will read this story num- 
ber among their ancestors a hapless victim 
of a similar captivity; and the trials of 
these poor, dirty, frightened little prisoners 
make the old traditions live again. The 
book reflects the Puritan ideas and traits, and 
will doubtless vivify early colonial history 
for many young people who have always 
ready appreciation for Mrs. Smith’s stories. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. By Annie 
Fields. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 75 
cents. —Mrs. Fields has put much into small 
compass, and her brief biographical sketch of 
Hawthorne leaves one with quite as definite 
an impression of the man as if she had ex- 
panded it with double the amount of ma- 
terial. She has let him speak for himself 
whenever possible, quoting much from his 
own words. Mr. Fields’s relations with the 
great romancer are well known; and his wife 
had naturally exceptional opportunities for 
understanding the shy, sensitive man, whose 
fate it was to look on all sides of a question, 
and to be hampered by a self-consciousness 
that the most appreciative friendship failed 
to banish. It continues ‘‘The Beacon Biog- 
raphies’’ worthily, and will doubtless be one 
of the most popular. 


OscEoLA, CHIEF OF THE SEMINOLES. By 
Col. H. R. Gordon. New York: E. P, 
Dutton & Co. $t.50.—The material offered 
by the Spanish War to those who write books 
for boys is probably one reason for the fact 
that fewer Indian stories have been published 
this year than for some time. Col. Gordon 
has kept to his line, however; and the Pontiac 
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and Zecumseh volumes are followed by this 
one about the great leader of the Seminoles. 
It is an exciting story of danger and conflict, 
but it is happily devoid of such sensational 
episodes as are often introduced into tales of 
Indian warfare. Osceola is drawn as a brave, 
sagacious warrior, not insensible to feelings 
of gratitude and kindness, though unrelenting 
in his hatred of the Americans as a nation; 
and for this, it is justly confessed, he had 
some reason. 


THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE. By Pauline 
Carrington Bouvé. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. $1.25.—This story of the Southamp- 
ton insurrection gives a picture of life on a 
Southern plantation thirty years before the 
war, which is unusual in many respects. 
The gradual growth of discontent among the 
slaves; the wild, sudden dream of freedom, 
fostered by the visions of a fanatic, only too 
willing to court martyrdom in the cause; the 
prediction of the day when the struggle 
should become a national conflict, —these 
make up the outline of a story which needs a 
somewhat stronger hand for its full develop- 
ment, and which yet is both interesting and 
distinctive. The tinge of superstition is 
well indicated, and the general tone of the 
book is not less effective for being somewhat 
restrained. 


To ALASKA FOR GoLD. By Edward Strate- 
meyer. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25.— 
The search for gold in Alaska offers oppor- 
tunities for narrow escapes and exciting ad- 
ventures no less than the military operations 
which have absorbed a large number of young 
heroes in this year’s output of fiction. The 
victories of peace are not to be gained 
lightly, and Mr. Stratemeyer has managed to 
impress the necessity for pluck and industry 
by telling illustration. He has endeavored 
to picture this pioneer life as accurately as 
possible, consulting government reports and 
leading authorities; and he adds, regarding 
the personal experiences of his heroes, that 
nearly every incident cited has been taken 
from the experiences of miners in these new 
gold fields. 


MapaM Mary oF THE Zoo. By Lily F. 
Wesselhoeft. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.25.—Mrs. Wesselhoeft has written many 
stories about children and animals, investing 
her dumb creatures with individuality, and 
pleading their cause effectively, without ever 
seeming to do so. She does not choose 
merely the most attractive animals as charac- 
ters, but makes interesting those which chil- 
dren are often led to avoid. ‘*‘Madam Mary’’ 
is a talkative old parrot, who escapes from 
the Zoo and succeeds in awakening a concern 
for the well-being of the animals she has left 
behind her, in just the quarter where it will 
do most good. The result is seen in their 
transfer to a well-appointed woodland park, 
where they can live under more natural con- 
ditions. 


HENRY IN THE War. By Gen. O. O. 
Howard, Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25.— 
This is a companion book to Donala’s School 
Days, and will be found quite as well worth 
reading, though in no sense dependent on 
that for its interest. The story of the book 
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is taken from real life; and Gen. Howard’s 
own experience is doubtless reflected in the 
chapters about West Point, as well as in the 
events preceding and accompanying the war 
for the Union, The young hero rises rank 
by rank, until he becomes a colonel and 
brevet brigadier-general ; while his love-story 
progresses with comparatively few hindrances 
to its happy ending. The fact that Gen. 
Howard is the author indicates that his cen- 
tral figure is a Christian, as well as a brave 
fellow. 


WiTtH FIFE AND Drum at LovisBourRG. 
By J. Macdonald Oxley. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50.—This book for boys 
Opens with an account of school life in Bos- 
ton during colonial times, at the period when 
Master Lovell and Master John Hancock were 
disciplining the pupils of rival schools. 
This quiet life is interrupted by news of war 
and the proposed expedition to Louisbourg, 
which takes the two brothers, whose adven- 
tures are here chronicled, away from their 
studies and into a more exciting life. They 
have their full share of danger and of glory, 
and the author has a chance to describe sev- 
eral contests on sea and land before the for- 
tress falls and the boys go home in triumph, 
But is it true that fifes were in use at that 
time? 


DoroTtHy AND HER FRrienps. By Ellen 
Olney Kirk. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25.—‘‘ Dorothy Deane’’ was a favor- 
ite with little girls last year, and those who 
read of her trying experiences under the dis- 
cipline of her aunt will especially rejoice to 
hear how she fared when improved conditions 
gave back a home with her lovely mother. 
The story of her trip to the city with absent- 
minded Cousin Bevis, who let her sit for- 
gotten for hours in the station, is the begin- 
ning; and then come accounts of her various 
friends and the good times they all enjoyed 
together, including one or two with a spice 
of danger in them. It is a bright, whole- 
some story; and the children are thoroughly 
natural. 


Bruno. By Byrd Spilman Dewey. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 75 cents.—No 
one who has ever loved a faithful dog will 
refuse to this simple biography the sympa- 
thetic appreciation which it merits. Bruno 
was friend, comforter, protector, of the two 
who loved him best. He was faithful in ab- 
sence, devoted in service, and sympathetic in 
the time of grief. He did no more than other 
dogs have done before, and this is exactly 
why the story of his life appeals with unusual 
force to the reader. He seems so real that 
he reminds one of others of his‘ kind who 
also have lived as full members of a united 
family circle. Incidentally, the story tells, 
too, of a home life which forms an idyl of 
itself. 


Tue LirrLe Hrrors oF MATANZAS. By 
Mary B. Carret. Boston: James H. West 
Company. 50 cents.—This story of two 
young Cubans is founded on an incident re- 
ported in Harfer’s Bazar, and attested by an 
eye-witness. It is too tragic a story to be 
put into the hands of children, and perhaps 
the book is meant for older readers only. It 
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Little, Brown & Company's New Books, 


THE PURITAN AS A COLONIST AND 
A REFORMER 
By Ezra Hoyr Byrneron, author of “The 
nas in England and New England.” 8vo, 
2.00. 


KATE FIELD. A Record 
By Litian WuirIne, author of “The World 


Beautiful,” “After her Death,” etc. Por- 
traits. 12mo, $2.00. 

BEHIND THE VEIL 
A story of the life after death. 18mo, 75c. 


THE VICTORY OF THE WILL 

- By VicroR CHARBONNEL. From the French 
by Emily Whitney. With introduction by 
Lilian Whiting. 16mo, $1.50. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE’S WORKS 
New Library Edition. New volumes: “Ten 
Times One, and Other Stories,” “The Brick 
Moon, and Other Stories,” “Philip Nolan’s 
Friends.” 12mo, $1.50. 


A STUDY OF ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. By Litian Wuirine. 
With portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 


HISTORIC M1ANSIONS AND HIGHWAYS 
AROUND BOSTON 
By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. A new revised 
edition of “Old Landmarks of Middlesex.” 
With numerous illustrations. Crown 8vo, 


$2.50. 


New Books for Children 


THE ISLAND IMPOSSIBLE 
By Harrier Morcan. Illus. 


A FLOWER OF THE WILDERNESS 
By A. G. PLympron. Illus. t2mo, $1.25. 


FIFE AND DRUM AT LOUISBOURG 
By J. MACDONALD OXLEY. Illus. 12mo, $1.50. 


MADAM MARY OF THE ZOO 
By Lity F, WESSELHOEFT. Illus. 12mo, $1.25. 


THE BOYS OF MARIMITON PRAIRIE 
By GERTRUDE SMITH. Illus. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE YOUNG PURITANS IN CAPTIVITY 
By Mary P. WELLS SMITH. Illus. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

ROB AND KIT 


By the author of “Miss Toosey’s Mission.” 
Illustrated. 16mo, $1.00. 


THE BOYS AND GIRLS OF BRANTHATII 
By EVELYN RAYMOND. Illus. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE IRON STAR 
And What It Saw on its Journey through 
the Ages. By JOHN PRESTON TRUE. Illus- 
trated. Small 4to, $1.50. 


12mo, $1.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 254 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


The Story of a Modest Great Man 


Letters and 


Recollections 


JOHN MURRAY FORBES 


Edited by his daughter, 
With Portraits. 


“One who had more greatness in him than many who have 
earned the name of great.... His daughter’s biography of him 
deserves to be numbered among the best which this century has 
produced,” says The Spectator of London. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


is the only publication of 
its kind — the only one con- 
taining popular scientific 


works at low prices. 


The Humboldt 
Library of Science i comssins eat 


edged excellence Wy authors in the first rank in the 
world of science, In this series are well represented 
the writings of DARWIN, HUXLEY, SPENCER, 
TYNDALL, PROCTOR, and other leaders of thought 
in our time. Catalogues free. Send fifteen cents 
for asample volume, 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 
64 Fifth Avenue, fm eos New York. 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE BIBLE, 
and its Place among the Sacred Books of 
the World. By Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Price $1.50. 

MONTHLY SERMONS of Mr. SUNDERLAND, 
50 cts. a year. Send stamp for sample copy. 


Address: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, 


SARAH F. HUGHES 


2 vols. 8vo, $6.00 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
o price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
, 27% Congress Street, - - - Boston. 
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is hard to believe in the inhuman and reck- 
less cruelty that would shoot little children 
with military formality for playing soldiers 
in the street, and shouting, ‘‘Viva Cuba 
libre!’’ But, given the subject, Mrs. Carret 
has treated it with skill. She has spent 
some years in Cuba, and the people and 
places of the story are familiar matters to 
her. 


True Srorres oF Heroic Lives. By 
William E. Johnson, Julian Hawthorne, and 
others. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. $1.—These thirty-nine stories of 
heroism include a great variety in the forms 
of courage represented. There is the steady, 
lifelong devotion of William Lloyd Garrison, 
the self-sacrificing energy of Father Damien, 
the bravery of children who risked their lives 
for Cuba /bve, and many a tale of soldier, 
sailor, missionary, scientist, or philan- 
thropist. The stories vary somewhat in 
value, as might naturally be expected; but 
nearly all are of the kind that make one’s 
heart beat faster for pride and joy that 
human nature can meet such tests as these. 


DorsEY, THE YOUNG INVENTOR. By Ed- 
ward S. Ellis. New York: Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert. $1.25.—The name of this book 
gives an idea of its purpose. It tells the 
story of a bright country lad who likes to 
save himself manual labor by the use of his 
brain, and who succeeds in contriving sev- 
eral devices, one or two of which help his 
father materially, and win the confidence of 
those who can help him most. It is differ- 
ent from most of the current fiction for boys, 
in that it celebrates the struggles and victo- 
ries of peace rather than war; and it is quite 
interesting enough to make this an agreeable 
change. The book is illustrated. 


Miscellaneous. 


A new and illustrated edition of Henry 
Seton Merriman’s novel, Zhe Sowers, has 
been recently brought out by the Harpers. 
It is a strong, dramatic story, and the im- 
pression left by it is not weakened by a sec- 
ond reading. On the contrary, one appreci- 
ates better the skill with which the charac- 
ters, especially some of the minor ones, are 
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in spite of a clear head and the best heart in 
the world. Ais Mother’s Portrait is a pathetic 
account of a man’s sinning and repentance, 
but is less distinctive in quality than the 
other. Miriam, Gustav Kobbé’s dramatic 
story of the Nantucket New South Shoal 
Lightship, No. 1, has been reviewed in 
these columns more at length. It is a 
graphic description of the strenuous life of 
the coast-guard. ; 


L. C. Page & Co. of Boston are the pub- 
lishers of the ‘‘Cosy Corner Series,’’ a set 
of books for children, written by popular 
authors, neatly bound and illustrated, and 
sold at the low price of 50 cents each. One 
of the best of these is Zwo Little Knights of 
Kentucky. Annie Fellows Johnston has been 
successful before in enlisting the interest of 
small readers in her gay, high-spirited, well- 
bred young Southerners. The Little Colonel 
reappears here in good company. The young 
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knights of the title do not lose their fondness 
for fun, nor all their liking for mischief, in 
the pursuit of the high aims of knighthood. 
Little King Davie, by Nellie Hellis, is de- 
cidedly religious in tone. It is the story of 
a little crossing-sweeper of London, who is 
intensely moved by a sermon he hears in a 
great cathedral, and who, from that time, tries 
to ‘‘render kingly service,’’ gaining greater 
opportunities with the attempt. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. are the publishers of 
two gift-books, similar in size and shape, 
but entirely unlike in quality. Ovztside of 
Things is called ‘‘A Sky Book,’’ and is 
provided with appropriate blue covers, set off 
by silver lettering, and a chubby angel in 
silver outline, sitting astride a star. The 
verses, or musical jingles, by Alice Ward 
Bailey, include ‘‘The Captive Star,’’ ‘‘The 
Story of a Thaw,’’ ‘‘Where Summer lives,’’ 
and other fancies about the sun, wind, 


ul 


ST NICHOLAS 


YOUNG FOLKS 


AMONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
EDITED BY MARY MAPES DODGE 


Christmas (Number. 


A Richly Illustrated Article on the great French 
Painter of Children, Boutet de Monvel. 
Illustrated with his own pictures, one of which was 
made especially for this article in St. NicHoras. 


“Afternoon Service,” by Ian Maclaren. 
Illustrated by Harry Fenn. 
delights of ‘the moor above the glen’’ in the Scotch 
Highlands on a Sunday afternoon. 


A Serial Story for Little Children, 
*¢ Josey and the Chipmunk,’’ by Sydney Reid, with 
Miss Cory’s pictures. 

Beginning of a Historical Serial on Life in the Early 

American Colonies, by Elbridge S. Brooks. 
Mr. Brooks is the author of the popular ‘¢ Century 
Book of the American Revolution,’’ ‘* Century Book 
for Young Americans,’’ etc. 
takes his well-known party of boys and girls on a trip 
to the early Colonies. 


A Long Story Complete in this Number. 


Describing the beauties and 


In his new serial he 


Illustrated. 


‘¢ Christmas on the Home Station,’’—the first of a 
series of ten long stories, each complete in a single num- 
ber of St. Nicuoras, written by Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
Mary Mapes Dodge and others. _ Illustrated. 


Pompey’s Christmas, by Carolyn Wells. 
A very funny poem (illustrated by Miss Cory). 


The St. Nicholas League. 


A new department which will interest every live boy 
and girl,— prize competitions, benefits, no dues. 


Other Features Include: 
A beautiful Christmas frontispiece. 
An illustrated poem, ‘*¢ That Little Christmas Tree.”’ 
Illustrated stories, ‘‘ Elena’s Captive,’ ‘* The King of the 
Golden Woods,’’ **The Doll that Santa Claus Brought,”’ 
“¢Tad and his Panther,’’ ‘* Ermee’s Christmas Doll.”’ 
Books and Reading Department, Poems, Jingles, and 
Pictures, 


drawn and contrasted. Ina story of Russian 
life, one expects to find love, conspiracy, and 
intrigue; and here he will not be disap- 
pointed. 


In Every Living Creature, Ralph Waldo 
Trine pleads for heart-training through the 
animal world, urging the inculcation in chil- 
dren of a tender, humane sympathy that will 
look with horror on all forms of cruelty, 
whether sanctioned by use or by fashion. 
Every protest against thoughtless selfishness, 
every demand that the moral obligation of 
man in this regard be recognized, must help 
somehow to make clearer the truth that ‘‘we 
are all different parts of one great whole, all 
different forms of the manifestation of the 
Spirit of infinite life, love, and power.’’ 
The book is published by T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. 


Two of the ‘‘Worth While Series,’’ pub- 
lished by T. Y. Crowell & Co., are stories by 
Mark Guy Pearse. How Mr. Rhodda broke 
the Spell is a little study of village supersti- 
tion in Cornwall,—a good story, particularly 
in its sketch of the Methodist class-leader, 
brought almost to a belief in the black art, 


On any news-stand 3 25 cents. Cover by Will Bradley. 
A whole year of St. Nicholas, $3.00. 


‘CENTURY: CO-UNION: SQUARE:-NEW- YORK 
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aurora, and rainbow. The illustrations, by 
Annita. Lyman Prine, ,are decorative, but 
have not the definiteness that appeals to chil- 
dren. The other book is a whimsical fancy, 
describing the nightly wanderings of a little 
girl and her uncle in a curious dream-world 
of which they tell stories every morning at 
breakfast. It is entitled 4 Midnight Visit to 
the Great ~-Somewhere-or-other, and L. D. 
Bradley is both author and illustrator. Many 
of the pictures are a perfect nightmare of 
antic Indians, wide-mouthed crocodiles; peo- 
ple falling from the clouds, and strange ani- 
mals, such as would haunt the dreams of a 
sensitive child. ; 


The Magazines. 


The December number of Zitt/e Men and 
Women opens with a story about ‘‘ Hansel’s 
Christmas Tree’’; and there are other Christ- 
mas stories by Margaret Spencer Delano, 
Helen Wright, and Elizabeth Barrows, mak- 
ing up, with other short stories and two 
serials, a pleasant supply of seasonable read- 
ing for the little ones. The poetry of the 
number is by Emma Endicott Marean, Abbie 
Farwell Brown, Margaret Johnson, and 
Thornwell Haynes, all illustrated. ‘ 


Books Received. 


f reece Printed. 
The Silent Pastor. By P. C. Mozoomdar. 
From Brown & Co., Boston. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. By Edward Everett Hale. $1.00. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston, 
Seventeenth Century Lyrics, Edited by Felix E, Schil- 
ling. $1.20. 
From D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
French Modal Auxiliaries. By Alfred Hennequin, Ph.D. 
Sudermann’s Der Katzensteg. Edited by Benjamin W, 


Wells. 
The Young Citizen, By C.F. Dole. 
_ From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
Reminiscences. By Julia Ward Howe. $2.50. 
Memoirs of a Revolutionist. P. Kropotkin. $2.00, 
A Century of Science, a tas Fiske. $2.00. 
The Wife of his Youth. By Charles W. Chesnutt. $1.50, 
A Young Savage. By Barbara Yechton. £252. 
The Binpen ‘win, and Other Tales, y Sarah Orne 
ewett. $1.25. 
How Much is eft: By Washington Gladden. $1.25. 
' From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
The Iron Star. By John Preston True. $1.50. , 
Lessons of the War with Spain, and Other Articles. By 
Capt. A. T. Mahan. N 
From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
The Loom of Destiny. By Arthur J. Stringer. $1.25. 
Aaron Burr. By Henry Childs Merwin. 75 cents. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
The Family of the Sun. By EdwardS. Holden. socents. 
From the Caulon Press, New York. 
Personal Reminiscences. By Aaron M. Powell. 
From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
Poems of Cabin and Field. By Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
The Grand Mademoiselle. By James Eugene Farmer. 


$r.25. 
From Funk & Wagnails Company, New York. 
Archibald Malmaison. By Julian Hawthorne. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Vanity Fair. By William Makepeace Thackeray. Becky 
Sharp Edition, 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate. By Rt. Rev. 
enry B. Whipple. $5.00. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Browning, Poet and Man: A Survey. By Elizabeth 


Luther Cary. $3.75. . i 
Sketches of Lowly Life ina Great City. By Michael An- 

gelo Wolff. Edited by Joseph Henius. $2.00. 
The Religion of Israel to the Exile. By Karl Budde, 

D.D. $1.50. 

From the University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
The School and Society. By John Dewey. 75 cents. 
From the Channing Publishing Company, San Francisco. 
A California Idyl. By Ernest McGaffey. $1.00. 
From Philip Green, London, Eng. 

The Story of a Protestant Dissent. By Walter Lloyd, 


Music Received. 
From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 


La Coquette. For the piano, By Otto Hackh. 
Put thine Arms about my Neck. _(Lullaby.) Song for 
medium voice. 


By Helen Hopekirk, 
Little Elfin Princess. For the piano. By C, W. Krog- 
ann. 


For the piano. By Otto Hackh. 
et Laas: CG, Ww. Kro; nn. 


B: 
by’ tto Hackh, 
Zaritza. Forthe piano. By C, W. Krogmann. 
Autumn Leaf. For the piano. By W. W. Lowitz. 
Cupid’s Frolic, For the piano. By C. W. Krogmann, 
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Books for 
Backlog Studies 


The Marble Faun 
2 vols. 16mo. 
$3.00. 


12mo, 
$1.50. 


Reminiscences 


Cr. 8vo. 
$2.50. 


The Other Fellow 


42mo. $1.50. 


Hotiday Gitts 


The Tent on the Beach 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
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By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
Holiday Edition. With 12 illustrations 
and 13 head-pieces by Edmund H. Gar- 
rett. 

By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
Roman Edition. Wlustrated with 48 fine 
pictures of famous sculptures, paintings, 
and historic localities. 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER 
Holiday Edition. With 12 full-page illus- 
trations by Charles H. and Marcia O. 
Woodbury. 
By JULIA WARD HOWE 


A book of uncommon interest. With 
numerous portraits and other illustrations. 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


Eleven strong, breezy stories. Illustrated. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST | 


DURING 1900 

SPECIAL FEATURES 
Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ. 
Historical Articles upon the Life of Christ. 
Illustrated Articles upon the Places and 
Customs of Palestine. Articles upon Sunday- 
school Ideals and Methods. Symposiaupon 

Practical Problems of Bible Study. 
The foregoing will be among the special features of 

THE BIBLICAL WORLD 
IN 1900 


A Popular Illustrated Monthly Magazine devoted 
exclusively to the study of the Bible. 
Useful to the intelligent layman, the Bible teacher, 
the Sunday-school worker, the thoughtful minister. 


$2a year. Threemonths’ trial subscription, 260. 


Address THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
hicago, Ii. 


anta Claus and the Black Cat; 


Or, Who is your Master? 
A charming story by W. H. VENABLE. 
Beautifully illustrated. Bound in royal 


Melton paper. 32 pages, quarto. 
25 cents to any address. 


W. M, VENABLE, 1646 Clayton &t., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this volume 
were spoken in the Church of the Messiah 
during the season of 1897-98. They are 
printed as delivered,— not as literature, but for 
the sake of preaching to a larger congregation 
than can be reached on Sunday morning. 


PRICE $1.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher 272 Congress St., Boston 


ATTRACTIVE BOOKLETS FOR 


Christmas Gifts. 


Handsome in Form. Popular and Inspiring in 
Contents. 


“They are not books to be ‘reviewed.’ Their 
brevity, clearness and sweetness must be taken in 
their own complete self. You do not want a review 
of the Sermon on the Mount or of Paul’s hymn to 
love, You simply want to read them and read 
them again, and still read them and keep them by 
you. The publications of Mr. West, which reflect 
the spirit and pass on the wisdom of these great 
classics of the spirit, are to be treated in the samo 
manner,” — Unity. 


A Recipe for Good Cheer. William C. Gannett, 

A Little Child Shall Lead Them. Alice L. Williams. 
The Supremacy of Kindness. Joseph-H. Crooker, 
‘A [erry Christmas. John W. Chadwick, 
Growing Old. ————. 

The House Beautiful. William C. Gannett. 

Love Does It All. Ida Lemon Hildyard, 

The Sparrow’s Fall, William C, Gannett. 
Inhabiting Eternity. Frederick L. Hosmer. 
Culture without College. William C. Gannett. 

The Happy Life. Minot J. Savage. 

Green Pastures and StillWaters. Wm.C. Gannett. 
Winter Fires. James M. Leighton. 


Accepting Ourselves. Arthur M. Tschudy, 

The Home. Phebe M. Butler. 

Serenity. James H. West. 

Beauty of Character. Paul R. Frothingham, 

The Quest of the Holy Grail. Charles F. Bradley, 
Home to the Ideal, Frederic A. Hinckley, 
Life-Pictures. Leon O. Williams, 

Easter Songs. Charlotte C. Eliot, 


Paper, choice edition, white or tinted cevers, 
ut up in entitled envelopes, 15 cents each. 
thight to one address for $1.00.) 


“A word about these publications of James H. 
West Co. There is a place between the profound 
and the evanescent in literature in which these 
books fit. They are beautifully printed and taste- 
fully bound, and in drawing in the lottery of un- 
known literature one is sure of a prize if he gets 
one of these volumes,.’’—Christian Leader. 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
79 Milk Street, - . - Boston, Mass. 


The Religion of Evolution. Twelve 
Lectures. By M. J. SavacEr. Cloth, $1.50, 
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For the Christian Register. 


What an Old Aunt overheard. 


BY ALICE SPICER. 


“Come indoors, Rolf. It blows too hard, 
And it is clouding over.”’ 

Poor Rolf, his day is greatly marred: 
He feels life’s not all clover. 


His mufflers off, the indoors fun 
“No good,” he turns and roars: 
“You Wind, stop blowing out the Sun! 
I want to go outdoors!” 


For the Christian Register. 
Our Clare’s Adventure. 


BY REV. CHARLES E. PERKINS. 


J. W. Stuart, Esq. :-— 

My dear Sir,—I write to tell you that the 
last chance on the Pettigrew property will be 
to-morrow, at eleven eee Jones has 
raised your offer $500. Ido not think he 
will pay a penny more; and, if you care 
enough for it to make a bid a trifle beyond 
his, —say, $50,—I believe you will get it. 
The sale is to be at the office of D. C. 
Loomis, attorney, 325 Plymouth Avenue. 
You will have to look out for this yourself, 
as I shall be out of town to-morrow. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. Frank HALL. 


John was sick in bed,—not dangerously 
sick, but not able to be dressed; and I was 
opening his mail. Mr. Hall’s letter filled 
us both with excitement. The Pettigrew 
property was a very lovely house, which the 
heirs, now living abroad, had concluded to 
sell. We had set our hearts upon getting it; 
and, as John had made what he considered 
a very generous offer, we really almost felt as 
though it were already ours. 

‘That horrid Jones!’’ I said. ‘‘But you 
won’t let a little additional money lose us 
the place, will you, John?’’ 

‘*No,’? said my husband. ‘‘At least, I 
wouldn’t if I was able to go down to the 
sale and attend to it.’’ 

‘*But I can go, John. You just post me up 
on what I have to do, and I’ll manage it.’’ 
And John, good fellow, agreed. It was now 
nine o’clock, and the sale was to be at 
eleven. I replied to acouple of notes that 
needed immediate answer, and called Mary 
in to post the letters. ‘‘Here, Mary,’’ I 
said, giving them to her, ‘‘just drop them 
into the letter-box at the corner for me.’’ 
Clare was playing about the room, and, as 
usual, observant of all that was being done. 
When Mary took the letters, he danced along 
by her side; and, reaching the mail-box, he 
insisted on being lifted up and putting the 
letters in with his own chubby hand. After 
he came back, I left him with his papa while 
I went upstairs to dress. 

After a little, Clare got down from the bed, 
and played softly about the room, and then, 
going out, carefully closed the door behind 
him, Then ‘‘papoo’’ fell asleep. 

I came down, waking John up as I entered. 

‘*Now, John,’’ I said, ‘‘tell me just how I 
am to do.’’ And he gave me very explicit 
directions. ‘‘What did Hall say that attor- 
ney’s name is?’’ he inquired. ‘‘I fancy he’s 
a new man in the city.’’ 
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**T’ll look at the letter again,’’ I replied. 
Hastily turning over the various letters and 
papers, I did not see it. 

‘*Why, that’s funny! 
you, did I, John?’’ 

““Of course not. 
your pocket. ’’ 

“OQ John! Women don’t have pockets. ”’ 
And I continued looking. ‘‘But I don’t see 
what can have become of it. Oh, I remem- 
ber the name: it’s Loomis. But I haven’t 
an idea where Mr. Hall said his office is.’’ 

“‘Well, get the directory and look it. up. 
By the way, I don’t hear anything of Clare.’’ 

‘*Sure enough! That blessed baby! I left 
him with you, when I went up to dress. 
Mary,’’ I called, going to the door of the 
dining-room, ‘‘Mary, is Clare with you?’’ 

“Sure, an’ he’s not, ma’am. I thought 
he was in with Mr. Stuart.’’- 

‘‘Well, run upstairs into the nursery, 
Mary. Look everywhere, and find him.’’ 
But Clare was not in the house. 

‘*Probably he’s gone into the Hinckleys,’’ 
said John, ‘‘to see Stella.’ Send Mary there. 
Now look up that address.’’ And so, while 
Mary was going to the next door, I studied 
the directory for Mr. Loomis’s office location. 
But I found no such attorney. 

““Of course not,’’ said John. ‘‘How 
stupid of me! You know I told you he was 
anew man. That directory is a year old. 
Well, now, we’re in a fix, if you can’t find 
that letter. Unless you’re on hand at this 
Loomis’s office, Jones will get the property; 
and there goes our dream of the prettiest 
home in Elmdale. ’’ 

So, of course, I pulled everything on the 
table over again, growing nervous meanwhile. 
And now Mary came back. ‘‘Clare’s not at 
the Hinckleys, ma’am, an’ hasn’t been there 
the mornin’ !’’ 

“Mercy on us!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘Where 
can he have strayed to? Mary, put on your 
hat, and run down the street. I’ll go the 
other way. Oh, my little baby! What if 
somebody’s enticed him off! He’s so unsus- 
pecting and so friendly with everybody.’’ TI 
was just wild with anxiety. John was up 
and dressing, though trying to make me feel 
there was no cause for worry. I made him 
lie down again, for I knew it would never 
do for him to go out; and then I fairly flew 
out to the street. 

Meantime Master Clare had gotten into a 
very peculiar scrape, and was being marched 
along, all spattered and muddy, and with 
tear-stained face, by a big policeman. The 
policeman’s other hand was occupied in hold- 
ing by the collar a hatless, ragged, freckled- 
faced boy of ten or eleven, whose eyes looked 
defiant when he turned them toward his cap- 
tor, but were full of sympathy when he tried 
to look in front of the officer’s legs at poor 
little Clare. 

“*Don’t cry, kid: the cop won’t hurt yer,’’ 
he said in a reassuring voice. ‘‘You ain’t 
done nothin’ ter be jugged fer.’’ 

Just at this moment the strange trio turned 
into Maple Street, and I almost ran into 
them. 

‘“*O mammoo, mammoo!’’ screamed Clare, 
catching sight of me. 

‘My baby!’’ I said, darting forward, and 
folding him in my arms. ‘‘What does this 


I didn’t give it to 


Most likely you put it in 
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mean? Where have you been? O Clare!’’ 
And I kissed his dirty face and patted his 
dear little head. 

The policeman looked down at us. 

‘*Are you his mother?’’ he asked. : 

‘*Well, I should think so,’’ I replied. 
‘*Were you bringing him home? Where did 
you find him? Oh, I’m so thankful to you!’’ 

The policeman looked queer. ‘‘Well, no: 
I wasn’t exactly bringing him home, seein’ I 
didn’t know where he lived. But I guess it’s 


all right.. He can go with you.’’ 
‘“‘He can go with me! I don’t under- 
stand.’’ 


‘*Well, you see, ma’am, I caught the two 
kids together, stealing apples out of old Miss 
Balcom’s orchard. There’s been a lot of 
complaints by the old lady, for the boys have 
really taken ’most all the fruit off her trees; 
an’ I happened to come along just as this 
other kid was stuffing his hat and piling ’em 
into your boy’s arms.’’ 

‘*But,’’ I said, ‘‘if Clare took the apples, 
he couldn’t have known they were stolen.’’ 

‘*No, maybe not,—most likely not,’’ an- 
swered the policeman. ‘‘So, as I said, you 
can take him.’’ 

And now the other captive spoke up. ‘‘I 
told ye so, little chap. I knowed the cop 
wouldn’t do nothin’ with yer. He’ll hev to 
let me go, too, when he finds out what I said 
*bout Miss Balcom’s true.’’ 

‘«What is it?’’ I asked, suddenly becoming 
conscious that another child was in trouble. 

‘*W’y, Miss Balcom said I might hev all 
the apples I wanted fer bringin’ home her 
tabby-cat when the kids carried it off. An’, 
when your little feller giv’ me some of his 
nice candy fer puttin’ him up ter the mail- 
box, I jes’ wanted to treat him back, —that’s 
all. So I took him round ter the orchard. 
We was jest ae the apples when the cop 
comes along an’ gits us.’ 

‘*Putting him up to the mail- box? What 
were you doing at the mail- box, darling?’’ I 
asked Clare. 

‘*T went to put ee uzzer letter in,’’ he an- 
swered. 

‘*You don’t mean to say, baby, that you 
took a letter off the table, and have actually 
put it in the mail-box?’’ 

‘Ess. Mary let me put letters in when I 
went wiv her. I put iss one in my own se’f. 
On’y iss big boy lift me up.’’ 

Well: there was the secret of the missing 
letter. Clare had posted it. 

‘*Don’t you believe he’s telling you the 
truth about the apples?’’ I asked the police- 
man, nodding toward his captive. 

‘*Maybe he is. But I didn’t believe him 
at first. I’ll take him around to Miss Bal- 


com’s an’ see.’’ 
**Do,’’ I said. 

out, please let me know. ’”’ 

the number of our house. 


**And, however it turns 
And I gave him 
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Perhaps John was not overjoyed when I 
rushed in. Mary had just reached home 
from her vain search. Such atime as they 
both made over the baby! In“ the, end we 
were so glad that we could laugh at his 
muddy clothes and the dust-stains on his 
face. It seemed that he fell into a mud 
puddle in crossing the street at the outset of 
his adventure. But he wouldn’t turn back. 

And now John called my mind back to 
business. 

**Emily,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s now ten o’clock. 
There isn’t another delivery until two this 
afternoon. If we can’t get that letter out of 
the ‘box, the Pettigrew place will go to 
Jones. ’’ 

**Sure enough,’’ I answered. ‘‘Do you 
suppose it would do any good to send to the 
letter-carrier’s house? You know he lives in 
the next street but one.’’ 

*¢Might try,’’ said John. 
what else to do.’’ 

So patient Mary was despatched on this 
errand, while I performed the loving task of 
washing and redressing Clare. Luckily, she 
found the carrier at home; and, upon a state- 
ment of the case, he went with her to the 
box and got out the letter. I had just time 
to reach Mr. Loomis’s office before the sale 
was completed; and, making an offer of $50 
above the price bid by Mr. Jones, the coveted 
home became ours. 

The policeman found that the story told by 
the freckled-faced boy was literally true. 
And, upon investigating the youngster, we 
learned that his worst fault was being poor 
and fatherless. When we moved into our new 
home, and John bought the horse and car- 
riage, Jimmie Dolan (for that was his name) 
was installed as assistant to our man-of-all- 
work; and we found him a true friend and 
careful protector to our little Clare. 


‘tT don’t know 


The March of the Geese. 


Some interesting stories are told of wild 
geese. We think of them as flying, not realiz- 
ing that they have a reputation for marching. 
Years and years ago, before the days of rail- 
roads in England, history tells us that once 
nine thousand geese marched from Suffolk to 
London, a distance of one hundred miles; that 
for this long march but one cart was provided 
to carry the geese that might fall lame. The 
owners knew how well: the geese would walk. 
It is said that once a drove of Suffolk geese 
and a drove of turkeys left Suffolk for London 
together, and the geese reached London forty- 
eight hours in advance of the turkeys. 

Only a few months ago a flock of three thou- 
sand geese, in charge of three gooseherds, were 
driven down the quay at Antwerp, and up the 
gang-plank aboard an English vessel. There 
Was a narrow canvas side to the gang-plank. 
They walked sedately aboard and crossed the 
deck, going down an inclined board to the 
lower deck, into an enclosure made ready for 
them. 

It is said that a flock of geese can march ten 
miles a day. ‘Thirteen miles. day is the regu- 
lation march of a German soldier. A traveller 
in the arctic region says that he has seen the 
wild geese marching in those regions. They 
choose leaders who direct them as well as lead 
them. They walk about ten in a line, but in a 


‘watched it with some interest. 
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column, and carry their heads high. At a 
signal they spread out and feed, but at another 
signal from the leaders they fall into line again. 
These geese, when they cross water in their 
journey, swim as they march, in a column ten 
geese wide.— Selected. 


“Tuck the Children in.” 


O mother, tuck the children in, 
And draw the curtains round their heads; 
* And, mother, when the storms begin, 
Let storms forbear those cradle beds. 


And, if the sleepers wake too soon, 
Say, ‘Children, ’tis too early yet,’’ 

And hush them with a sleepy tune, 
And closer draw the coverlet. 


O Mother Earth, be good to all 
The little sleepers in thy care; 
And, when ’tis time to wake them, call 
A beam of sun, a breath of air! 
—Edith M. Thomas. 


The Most Wonderful Nest in the 
World. 


Sir Harry Bromley has just presented to 
a Mansfield museum a heron’s nest, which is 
considered by naturalists to be the most won- 
derful nest in the world. Birds, as we all 
know, are fond of using all sorts of materials 
to make their nests. Lace, ribbons, string, cot- 
ton, and leather, have all been used by these 
clever little architects; but this heron actually 
made its nest almost entirely of a long coil 
of wire. 


The Spider in the Helmet. 


Major Lawrie was one of the officers who 
fought so bravely in the late Soudan War. 
One day, before the battle of Atbara, he found 
a spider in the ventilator of his helmet, and 
The spider 
used to come out in the evening, and, having 
had its supper of flies, would return to the 
helmet for sleep and rest. Major Lawrie al- 
lowed the spider to remain in its strange hiding- 
place, and even went into battle carrying his 
friend in his helmet. Men were killed all 
round at Atbara, but Major Lawrie escaped 
without a scratch; and the same good fortune 
attended him at Omdurman, where the spider 
again accompanied him. When the war was 
over, Major Lawrie packed up his things to be 
sent home, and among them the helmet; and 
not till it was too late did he remember that the 
spider had been sent with the helmet. It must 
die on the road; for how could it find anything 
to eat in a tin packing-case? The major was 
sorry. He had taken a great interest in the 
spider, and it was sad to have condemned it to 
a lingering death. The first thing he did on 
arriving in London was to open the helmet- 
box, expecting, of course, to find the spider 
dead; but not only was the spider alive and 
well, but it was the happy mother of two young 
spiders. 
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’ Girls of Japan. 


The girls of Japan have dolls’ furniture and 
dishes, and, of course, dolls. They have dolls 
that walk and dance, dolls that put on a mask 
when a string is pulled, dolls dressed to repre- 
sent nobles, ladies, miustrels, mythological and 
historical personages. Dolls are handed down 
for generations, and in some families are hun- 
dreds of them. They never seem to get broken 
or worn out, as yours do; and, in fact, they can 
hardly be the dear playmates that yours are. 
They are kept as a sort of show; and, though 
the little owners play with them, they do not 
dress and undress them and take them to bed, 
as you do. A good deal of the time they are 
rolled up in silk paper and packed away in a 
trunk. On the great festival day of the Japan- 
ese girls — the feast of dolls—there is a great 
show of dolls and toys, and it is the event of 
the year for the queer little black-eyed maidens. 
The feast of flags is the boys’ great day; and 
they have banners, flags, figures of warriors and 
great men, swords, and other toys for boys. 
But the finest toy of Japan —as, no doubt, all 
you youngsters will agree—is carried about 
the streets by a man or woman for any child to 
play with who is the owner of a hundredth part 
of a cent, or one ‘‘cash.” 

This is a small charcoal stove, a copper ~ 
griddle, spoons, and cups, and, above all, ready- 
made batter and sauce. The happy child who 
hires this outfit can sit down on the floor and 
cook and eat “griddle cakes” to its heart’s 
content. Could anything be nicer ?—Se/ected. 


There once was a couple of bears, 
Who were eating baked apples on shares. 
When the apples were gone, 
They ambled along 
In search of a dish of baked pears. 
—David Starr Jordan. 

A little boy declared that he loved his 
mother ‘‘with all his strength.’’ He was 
asked to explain what he meant by ‘‘with 
all his strength.’’ He said: ‘‘Well, I’ll 
tell you. You see we live on the fourth 
floor of this tenement; and there’s no ele- 
vator, and the coal is kept down in the base- 
ment. Mother is dreadfully busy all the 
time, and she isn’t very strong. So I see to 
it that the coal-hod is never empty. I lug 
the coal up four flights of stairs all by my- 
self, and it’s a pretty big hod. It takes all 
my strength to get it up here. Now isn’t 
that loving my mother with all my strength?’’ 


| For Dyspepsia. 
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I. 

Through all the painful paths that I have trod, 
This hath the Guiding Wisdom let me scan: 
That man’s best thinking is the thought of God, 

And his best doing is the deed for man. 


II. 
Whatever sorrow may besiege thy heart, 
However straitened and perplexed thou art, 


Let not one day pass by without the dole 
Of some small kindness to a needy soul. 


—Charlotie Fiske Bates. 


Tenement Houses. 


The smaller cities of the State are begin- 
ning to face the evils which belong and must 
belong to the tenement-house system. It is 
no plan of the heavenly Father’s that fami- 
lies shall be crowded together above each 
other, in eighteen or twenty layers. But 
such is the laziness of men who do not like 
to walk half a mile to their work, and such 
is the gregariousness of women who like to 
meet each other in the crowds of a lodging- 
house, and such is the impecuniosity of land- 
lords who like to collect $2,000 or $3,000 
a year on land which their fathers bought for 
$25, that you find what are called apartment 
houses, or tenement houses, creeping in in 
all the larger towns of the Commonwealth. 

The convenience of landlords is consulted, 
the convenience of lazy fathers is consulted, 
and the taste of gossiping mothers. The 
people who are not consulted by any accident 
are the children who are born in the cells of 
these houses. As you enter the doorway of 
one of them, you may see the notice some- 
times that no family will be received in 
which there are more than three children. 
But this limit is put on simply by the selfish- 
ness of the landlord. In Boston every such 
child, and indeed every lodger, is entitled, 
under the strict ordinance of our Board of 
Health, to three hundred cubic feet of space 
in his sleeping-room, This is about the 
amount given to each convict in the cell of a 
house of correction. Let the Boston reader 
measure the ‘‘little room’’ which is, perhaps, 
two stories over his front door. If he should 
find it to be eight feet wide, twelve feet long, 
and nine feet high, three persons may sleep 
in it under our very strict provision. 

No limit whatever is placed by the statutes 
of the State on the number of people in a 
tenement house, excepting that in every com- 
munity the Board of Health may prescribe 
it. Supposing that this grant of three hun- 
dred cubic feet to each sleeper were the rule 
in a tenement house of sixteen stories, fifty 
feet wide, and sixty feet deep, supposing the 
stories were eight feet high, twelve hundred 
and eighty people might spend the night 
there. This is a much larger number than is 
permitted on any passenger-ship of similar 
capacity. Yet in the passenger-ship you have 
much better facilities for ventilation, you en- 
force that ventilation vigorously, you have 
arbitrary power over the daily life of each 
passenger, and you compel him to spend cer- 
tain hours in the open air, 

Even more important than the considera- 
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tions of physical health are the moral or so- 
cial conditions involved when you coop up 
children in such cells and exclude them so 
far as you do from the lessons of the open 
ait, its methods of life, its inspirations and 
encouragements. When we discovered those 
children at the North End who thought cows 
were five inches long, and who had never 
seen but one tree in their lives, we found 
that there was more needed for them in the 
lessons of the Larger Life than can be meas- 
ured by what are called sanitary statistics. 
Epwarp E. HALE. 


At Once. 


Sixteen nations have assented to the ‘‘Con- 
vention’’ prepared by the Peace Congress, so 
that it is certain that it will go into effect 
among them after the 1st of January. They 
will name the persons in the Permanent Tri- 
bunal. And, in any future war between na- 
tions, they will do their best, by their good 
offices, to maintain peace. 

Our Constitution requires that any treaty 
must be ratified’ by the Senate. The ‘‘Con- 
vention’’ must be ratified, or the United 
States, to which the world really owes the 
**Convention,’’ is not a party to its provi- 
sions. It is not what the ‘‘Convention’’ it- 
self calls a ‘signatory Power.’’ 

The satisfaction which the whole country 
has felt that something was gained at The 
Hague is so evident that there is no reason 
to suppose that the Senate does not share it. 
Every member of the Senate undoubtedly 
does share it; though it has been, intimated 
that many members of the Senate would have 
preferred some other draft and some simpler 
plan, perhaps something shorter. It is al- 
most of course that details should be open to 
criticism, 

But the part of the ‘‘Convention’’ which 
is distinctively American escapes this criti- 
cism. The Permanent Tribunal, with experi- 
ence, dignity, prestige, and the powers of a 
court, is substituted for that loose ‘‘leaving 
it out to men,’’ as our old New England 
phrase has it. Every one sees the advantage 
of this provision. This is the provision 
which was not in the Russian proposals; and 
it marks pre-eminently the common sense of 
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the English-speaking race that our dele- 
gates and the English delegates should have 
given it its prominent place in the ‘‘Con- 
vention.’ 

Nobody has to resort to this court. That, 
also, is common sense; for nothing is more 
certain than that no Power will resort to it 
unless it wants to. But a possible tribunal 
is made actual by the ‘*Convention’’; and, — 
when we want it, we have it ready. It is ag 
aman can call an officer in the street, and 
send a pickpocket to the station, and does 
not have to invent civil government and call 
a convention before he does so. 

To retain the noble prestige which the 
country has gained before the world, the 
most prompt action of the Senate is desir- 
able. A unanimous vote, expressing the in- 
terest of that body in what has been already 
gained, will be of untold value in gaining © 
other, perhaps better, provisions in the 
future. 

It would be admirable, indeed, if such a 
vote could be gained before the holidays. 

It is a good time to repeat Mr. White’s 
words of the Fourth of July at Grotius’s 
tomb. This is a good passage to cut out 
from the Register for your boys (and girls) 
to speak at school :— 

‘*From this tomb of Grotius I seem to 
hear a voice which says to us, as the dele- 
gates of the nations: ‘Go on with your 
mighty work, Avoid, as you would avoid 
the germs of pestilence, those exhalations of 
international hatred which take shape in 
monstrous fallacies and morbid fictions re- 
garding alleged antagonistic interests. 
Guard well the treasures of civilization with 
which each of you is intrusted, but bear in 
mind that you hold a mandate from human- 
ity. Go on with your work, Pseudo-philos- 
ophers will prophesy malignantly against you. 
Pessimists will laugh you to scorn. Cynics 
will sneer at you. Zealots will abuse you 
for what you have #o¢ done. Sublimely un- 
practical thinkers will revile you for what 
you #ave done. Ephemeral critics will ridi- 
cule you as dupes. Enthusiasts, blind to the 
difficulties in your path and to everything 
outside their little circumscribed fields, will 
denounce you as traitors to humanity. Heed 
them not: go on with your work, Heed not 
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the clamor of zealots or cynics or pessimists 
| or pseudo-philosophers or enthusiasts or 
| fault-finders. Go on with the work of 
| strengthening peace and humanizing war. 
Give greater scope and strength to provisions 
which will make war less cruel. Perfect 
| those laws of war which diminish the un- 
merited sufferings of populations, and, above 
all, give to the world at least a beginning of 
an effective, practicable scheme of arbitra- 
ption.’’ Epwarp E. Hate. 


Correspondence. 


... **I have a letter from a little South 
Carolina town, written by a woman who, 
under a heavy burden of poverty and ill- 
health, is trying to educate her daughters 
according to the traditions of her New Eng- 
land youth. One of her dreams is to read to 
them some of the books which pleased and 
helped her as a girl. She especially wants 
‘Little Women,’ and any other of Miss Al- 
cott’s stories for girls.’’. [Is there 
some reader of the Fegister who will send 
one of these books for these Southern girls? 
It may be addressed to Miss Lucy Read, 7 
Buckingham Street, Cambridge. ] 


The Pilgrim Church at Scrooby. 


BY WILLIAM T. DAVIS. 


The erroneous assertion that the Pilgrim 
Church was organized in Scrooby in 1652 
originated in a statement made by Nathaniel 
Morton, in his ‘‘New England’s Memorial, ’’ 
published in 1669. Morton says: ‘‘In the 
year 1602, divers godly Christians of our 
English nation in the north of England being 
studious of reformation, and therefore not 
only witnessing against human inventions 
and additions in the worship of God, but 
minding most the positive and practical part 
of divine institutions, they entered into cove- 
nant to walk with God and one with another 
in the enjoyment of the ordinances of God, 
according to the primitive pattern in the 
word of God.’’ 

The date 1602 in the above passage was 
probably intended to apply to the congrega- 
tion of John Smith, which was organized in 
Gainsborough in that year, and not to the 
Scrooby church, which was formed four years 
later. Gov. Bradford says in his ‘‘ History 
of Plymouth Plantations, ’’ in speaking of the 
Scrooby church, ‘‘So, after they had contin- 
ued together about a year, and kept their 
meetings every Sabbath, they resolved to get 
over into Holland as they could, which was 
in ye year 1607 and 1608.’’ Morton had ac- 
cess to the manuscript of Bradford, and 
quoted from it freely in the preparation of 
his ‘‘Memorial.’’ It is not, therefore, prob- 
able that, in specifying the date 1602, he 
could have overlooked the statement of Brad- 
ford, and referred to the Scrooby church. 
Indeed, in writing in 1680 the history of the 
Plymouth church, which is now a part of the 
records of that church, he quotes the above 
passage of Bradford entire. It is impossible 
therefore to reach any other conclusion. than 
that he referred to the Gainsborough church. 

Joseph Hunter, an acknowledged English 
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authority on early Pilgrim history, says, on 
page 89 of his ‘‘Collections,’’ ‘‘So that it 
would seem that the true beginning of the 
church as distinct from that of Smith is to 
be fixed in the year 1606.’” 

Prof. Arber, assuming that Morton re- 
ferred to the Scrooby church, says, on page 
49 of his recent valuable book on the Pil- 
grims, ‘‘Morton is wrong by some four 
years.’”’ 

Rev. Dr. Henry M. Dexter says, on page 
239 of his ‘‘Congregationalism,’’ published 
in 1865, ‘‘The church was formed in 1606.’’ 
He further says, on page 376 of his ‘‘Con- 
gregationalism as seen in its Literature,’’ 
published in 1880, ‘‘Assuming Robinson’s 
leaving Norwich for the north to have been 
in 1604, we have little, if any, evidence of 
successful Separatism then anywhere in Eng- 
land, except at Gainsborough.’’ 

Prof, Franklin B. Dexter says, on page 
257 of the third volume of ‘‘Narrative and 
Critical History of America,’’ ‘‘The Scrooby 
church appears to have been formed into a 
distinct church in the summer of 1606.’’ 

Dr. Charles Deane, in speaking of the 
Scrooby church, says, in a foot-note on page 
411 of Bradford’s History, published by 
the Massachusetts Historical Society in 1856, 
“*This church was probably established in 
the year 1606, the evidence to this point 
being pretty conclusive. ’’ 

John A. Goodwin, though not stating the 
precise date of the formation of the Scrooby 
church, says, on page 26 of his ‘‘Pilgrim 
Republic,’’ that Robinson, born in 1576, 
“‘was thirty years of age when he went to 
Scrooby.’’ 

Finally, Gov. Bradford says, in his tribute 
to Brewster, who died April 16, 1643, ‘‘He 
had borne his part in weal and woe with this 
persecuted church above thirty-six years, in 
England, Holland, and this wilderness.’’ It 
may be added that the records of the English 
Postmaster-General disclose the fact that 
Brewster received his salary as master of the 
port at Scrooby until Sept. 30, 1607. He 
certainly would not have been permitted to 
hold a government office under King James 
five years after his formation of a Separatist 
church. 

If, then, there is any well-established fact 
in Pilgrim history, it is that the Scrooby 
church was organized in 1606. 


New York Letter. 


A prominent clergyman, who has gradually 
withdrawn from taking part in all public and 
many social activities, recently gave as a 
reason for his seclusion, ‘‘I am so perfectly 
sure that I shall enjoy the evening in the 
corner of my own sofa, with a good book and 
a good light at my back; and I am not at all 
sure that an evening spent abroad will be 
aught but a weariness and a waste of time.’’ 
This case is quoted because it is verily to be 
believed that it is almost unique, and that 
few, if any, men in this great city, having 
similar opportunities to taste its pleasures 
and its refinements, voluntarily refuse both, 
and feel not a bit of the wild exhilaration of 
the city life. _ The recluse has missed a num- 
ber of mighty good and interesting things of 
late. Henry Irving has been here for three 
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short weeks, giving the dramatic critics in 
almost every newspaper an opportunity to 
extol his virtues as an actor to the skies. It 
is agreed that Sardou has made not a great 
play of ‘‘Robespierre,’’ but a great part, in 
which Irving has an opportunity to depict, 
with rarest skill, the deepest and the subtlest 
of human emotions. Then there has been 
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the public exhibition by the Women’s Art 
Club of their own paintings, pastels, and 
sculptures, with the opening red-letter night, 
when Miss Cecelia Beaux of Philadelphia, 
who has just received the gold medal and 
money prize from an international jury at 
Pittsburg for her painting, ‘‘Mother and 
Daughter,’’ was present, and received from 
her admiring coworkers a wreath of laurel. 
The horse show, too, has not been without its 
attractions and its lessons for students of 
human nature as well as of horse-flesh. Rich- 
ard Mansfield has just come back with his 
‘*Cyrano de Bergerac,’’ to delight the many 
who have not seen him in this play, and the 
many who wish to see him act its hero again. 
The Philharmonics have begun under Mr. 
Seidl’s successor, Mr. Paur; and the city is 
fast approaching the zenith of its winter 
gayety. 

In the political world by far the most en- 
grossing event is the action of the Municipal 
Reform Committee of the City Club, of 
which Rev. Thomas R. Slicer is chairman, 
in preferring charges of neglect and gross 
malfeasance in office against the district 
attorney of New York, Col. Asa Bird Gardi- 
ner. There has been a growing dissatisfac- 
tion with Col. Gardiner’s performance of his 
very important duties, which has found its 
way into the daily press time and again. 
But, undoubtedly, if this band of clean- 
handed men, headed by Mr. Slicer and com- 
prising the committee referred to, had not 
taken the matter up, and, after what they 
regard as ample proof of neglect and of mal- 
feasance, sent on their charges to Albany to 
Gov. Roosevelt, with the request that the 
district attorney be removed from office, Mr. 
Gardiner would have pursued the devious 
path of his official performance to the end 
of Tammany’s rule in the city. To be sure, 
it is not a very pleasant, but a very impor- 
tant, piece of business for Mr. Slicer and the 
committee; and a good deal of coarse abuse 
has been already flung at our brilliant 
preacher. Mr. Gardiner himself has been 
not elegant, but explicit, in his epithets, and 
speaks regretfully, as he well may, of ‘‘his 
friendship for Mr. Slicer’s predecessor, —the 
saintly Henry W. Bellows.’’ The foregone 
conclusion is that Mr. Gardiner will be re- 
moved. Gov. Roosevelt has decided that the 
charges are sufficiently serious to warrant the 
appointment of a commission to examine 
them. This commission will likely consist 
of one man; and, in accordance with politi- 
cal etiquette, Gov. Roosevelt says he shall be 
of Mr. Gardiner’s political party,—a Demo- 
crat. 

In the civic world the two most important 
events are the opening of the Botanical and 
Zodlogical Gardens in Bronx Park. At last 
we have what in European cities tourists usu- 
ally visit and so greatly enjoy, and what will 
be of immense help to both young and older 
students of botany and natural history here 
who have no opportunities for study outside 
of their own city. Several years of hard 


work and much money contributed by private]. 


and public generosity have gone into the 
making of these gardens; but it has been 
time and money prudently expended, and the 
results are completely satisfactory to all com- 
petent judges. The hot-houses are superb, 
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and the flowering plants and rare and beauti- 
ful shrubs are arranged to the utmost advan- 
tage for the pleasure and instruction of vis- 
itors, The same is true of the Zoo, which, 
when completed, will contain specimens of 
all the animals of North America and many 
of the Old World, as nearly as possible in 
natural surroundings. 


Address of the Council. 


To the Unitarian Churches of America, 
Greeting:— 

In accordance with the by-laws of our Na- 
tional Conference, the Council elected at the 
session held in Washington, October 16-19, 
issues the following address, requesting that 
it may be publicly read in all our churches :— 

This eighteenth meeting of the Conference 
was one in which we have every reason to feel 
satisfaction and pride. There is, of course, 
no accurate method of comparison with other 
meetings that have gone before; though some 
have been saying, as always, that this last 
was best of all. It is enough to say that the 
addresses given rose to a high standard of 
excellence, and that the reputation of the 
Conference for providing an intellectual feast 
of the highest order was well maintained. 

Furthermore, so far as this Conference 
sufficed to register the spiritual health and 
growth of our religious communion, there 
can be but one opinion of the record it has 
made. Never before has the note of definite 
and positive conviction been heard in all 
utterances at one of our Conferences with 
equal clearness and strength. Never has it 
been so sure that Unitarians have a real 
gospel to preach, which they are able to pro- 
claim with evangelical fervor and zeal. So 
strongly marked was this feature of the Con- 
ference that some observers, not entirely of 
our way of thinking, suspected a special 
effort to produce this effect on the part of the 
Council which planned it. No such special 
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effort had been made; and this positive tone 
undoubtedly means that the reconstruction of 
Christian faith now being urged in so many 
quarters is, with us, a work considerably ad- 
vanced. 

It is also to be noted that discussions 
among us as to the meaning and worth of the 
name ‘‘Christian’’ are now practically ended, 
and that out of these discussions has arisen a 
new Christian consciousness, —a sense of con- 
tinuing the very work which Jesus began, 
which might not have been arrived at by any 
other than the road of controversy. The 
Christianity of Unitarianism is abundantly 
assured, not merely as a sentiment and tradi- 
tion received from the past, but as an intel- 
ligent faith in the historic process of man’s 
spiritual evolution. 

All this seems to the Council to be just 
occasion for congratulation and hope, because 
it gives promise of a coming period of strong 
advance. Those who criticise our movement 
have too hastily assumed that we could live 
in the future only at some dying rate. Cer- 
tainly, the voice of this Conference was one 
of sober yet confident and cheerful life. 
There was no boastfulness in speaking of 
work done or waiting to be done. There 
was, on the other hand, the clear perception 
of a place of dignity and power to be filled, 


vand a strong determination to press forward, 


with God’s help, toward larger usefulness. 

With reference to the practical duties of 
the year before us the Conference plainly 
selected these following lines of work for 
special effort and emphasis :— 

Our Unitarian Association, the chief exec- 
utive agent of our body, has weathered the 
storm of hard times. It now faces the future 
with no hampering debt and no deficit to 
make good. Every dollar put into its treas- 
ury is to be devoted to present forward work, 
and the extent of this work will be limited - 
only by the amount of financial strength 
placed at its command. The first and fore- 
most duty of the year is to increase substan- 
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tially the contributions from the churches to 
the Association, that its means of doing good 
may rise somewhere near the level of the op- 
portunities opened before it. Next year the 
Association will celebrate the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of its foundation, and it would 
be most appropriate to signalize that occa- 
sion by the gift of $75,000. 

One of the most effective agencies for mis- 
sionary work is to be found in our periodical 
_ literature. The Mew World has won for it- 
self a high position, and its friends hope to 
secure for it a fund sufficient to assure its 
continued life. The Christian Register 
greatly needs the loyal interest of all its 
friends. Not long since a very generous sum 
was placed in the hands of a board of trus- 
tees, to meet an annual deficit; but its sub- 
scription price was then reduced, that it 
might be easier to increase the number of its 
readers, thus for the time being greatly in- 
creasing the deficit. In order to bring it 
back to a basis of self-support before this 
fund is exhausted, the steady support of its 
old body of subscribers, and their co-opera- 
tion in plans to secure for the paper a wider 
reading, are urgently pressed upon our people 
as one of the important duties of the imme- 
diate future. 

The address given at the Conference by 
Rev. Theodore C. Williams, on ‘‘ Religion 
and Education,’’ in the course of which he 
unfolded some of his aims and hopes for the 
new school under his charge at Tarrytown, 
N.Y., produced a distinct wave of enthusias- 
tic interest on behalf of that enterprise. The 
generosity of Mrs. Hackley in founding the 
school received the thanks of the Conference, 
and will doubtless attract similar benefac- 
tions from others. It may interest Unita- 
rians to know that among its first pupils are 
boys whose pastors are men possessing na- 
tional fame in the pulpits of other denomina- 
tions. Parents who propose to send their 
sons away from home to a preparatory school 
should inform themselves of the advantages 
which this school has to offer. 

For many years we have had an apostle of 
our faith in Southern Illinois, whose influ- 
ence on behalf of every work of reform has 
been felt through a wide section of that 
‘country. Of late Mr. Douthit has added to 
other multifarious activities the care of a 
great summer gathering, which does more to 
shed light in dark places than most meetings 
of a similar nature. But the financial burden 
of providing a place for this meeting, and 
carrying it on year after year, has become 
greater than he can bear. To insure the con- 
tinuance of the work, Mr. Douthit offers to 
transfer to the Unitarian Association, for 
$8,000, the entire property (for a portion of 
which he was recently offered $10,000), to 
be held in trust for the purposes of the 
assembly. The Conference voted to raise 
$8,000; and a committee, with Mr. George 
E. Adams of Chicago at its head, was ap- 
pointed to solicit subscriptions to this fund, 
of which a good foundation was laid during 
the meeting of the Conference. The Council 
heartily commends this to the churches as a 
. cause worthy of support. 

Other matters of importance were dealt 
with in resolutions passed by the Confer- 
ence, but those above mentioned more partic- 
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ularly call for the active help and co-opera- 
tion of the churches. 

All our means and instrumentalities for 
common work are equipped for service as 
never before. Our Unitarian Association, 
the Women’s Alliance, the Sunday School 
Society, the Young People’s Religious 
Union, —each and all have a power of useful- 
ness gained through past experience, which 
is larger at the present moment than at any 
previous time. It only remains that all our 
people, in their individual places, shall be- 
lieve in the cause for which, as a religious 
body, we stand, shall perform faithfully the 
duties that belong to them, and support 
loyally the undertakings which are designed 
to strengthen our churches and our fellow- 
ship. The result must be a steady growth, 
both in spiritual power and in practical 
beneficence. : 

George F. Hoar, president of the Confer- 
ence; Howard N. Brown, chairman of the 
Conncil; Edward Everett Hale; W. W. 
Fenn; W. H. Lyon; Thomas R. Slicer; 
Mrs. Robert H. Davis; Mrs. Paul R. Froth- 
ingham; Frank N. Hartwell; Francis C. 
Lowell; Charles A. Murdock; D. W. More- 
house, secretary; William Howell Reed, 
treasurer. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 

December 10, ‘‘Oneness of Life.’’ Eph. 
iv.-4: These hymns for reading or singing: 
Samuel Longfellow, ‘‘O Life that makest all 
things new,’’ ‘‘God of the earth, the sky, 
the sea’’; Eliza Scudder, ‘‘I cannot find 
Thee,’’ ‘‘Thou Life within my life’’; 
F. T. Palgrave, ‘‘ ’Mid the lurking fears 
that start’’; F. L. Hosmer, ‘‘One thought I 
have,’’ ‘‘O Thou who art of all that is’’; 
W. C. Gannett, ‘‘The Lord is in his holy 
place,’’ ‘‘He hides within the lily’’; Joseph 
A. Wallace, ‘‘There is an eye that never 
sleeps’’; O. W. Holmes, ‘‘God of All 
Being, throned afar!’’ 

As the country-path leads into the great 
highway that will take us round the world, 
so does the homeliest fidelity run into the 
great ways of God.— Francis E. Foote. 

The life that now is can be, ought to be, 
must be, part of the life eternal. —Francis £. 
Foote. 


I am owner of the sphere, 

Of the seven stars and the solar year, 

Of Czsar’s hand and Plato's brain, 

Of Lord Christ’s heart and Shakespeare’s 
strain.  —Hmerson. 
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Who, then, remembering his divine de- 
scent, and looking forward to the sublime 
heritage into which he is yet to enter, will 
not henceforth bear himself with noble 
pride?—A. M. Tschudy. 

‘*There is but one divine Nature, mani- 
fested in endless variety of representations. ’’ 

‘‘Man and God are ome, indivisible, co- 
existent, and coeternal.’’ 

‘Just in the degree that we recognize our 
oneness with God will disease and discord 
disappear. ’’ 

‘‘Only as the Christ-mind is gained can 
man prove his oneness with God,’’ 

‘*Tt holds through the whole scale of crea- 
tion that the great and the little have need 
one of another. ’’ 

God, the life, the heart, the thought, of 
this great universe! The universe, then, so 
far as it reaches, is a manifestation, a revela- 
tion, of Him who is the heart and life and 
thought of it all. —Savage. 

A grain of sand contains just as much of 
God as a grain of sand is capable of holding. 
It reveals God just so far as it is capable of 
revealing him. A blade of grass,—a new 
element there, life, beauty, fragrance, —that 
reveals something more of God, just as much 
as a blade of grass is capable of revealing. 
So you may climb from the lowest clear up 
to the highest height of this wondrous uni- 
verse about us, . . . and you have a revela- 
tion of God there, so far as the material uni- 
verse is capable of holding and manifesting 
the Divine. ... Then you have the lower 
orders of life, the first man. God, then, re- 
veals himself to the lowest and first man,— 
reveals just as much of himself as they can 
see and comprehend. At every grade of up- 
lift the revelation is clearer, because we see 
clearer. All truth is the writing of God, all 
good the manifestation of his nature and 
presence.—Savage, ‘‘How does God reveal 
Himself??? (Sermon, Vol. IV., No. 5. 
A. U. A. Price 5 cents.) 

Science has demonstrated beyond all ques- 
tion that there is only one Force in the uni- 
verse,—only one Force. Herbert Spencer says 
the Force which is manifested in the uni- 
verse around us is the same Force as that 
which wells up in ourselves under the form 
of consciousness.— Savage, ‘‘God a Very 
Present Help.’’ (Vol. 1V., No. 6. A. U. A. 
Price 5 cents.) 

Hints. —What held up the tortoise? Tell 
the old mythological story of the tortoise; 
Atlas and the world. Apply it to the topic. 
Give the story of the sculptor (Michel 
Angelo, was it?) and the discarded block of 
marble. Give some examples from science 
of the change of one force, as ice, water, 


steam, vapor. Quote Isa, xiv. 22, and 
David’s ‘‘Whither shall I go from thy 
Spirit???’ One meaning given to the Hebrew 


‘*Jehovah’’ is ‘the who exists of himself 
and gives being and existence to others.’’ 
New Testament says: ‘‘In Him we live and 
move and have our being’’; ‘‘He giveth to 
all life and breath and all things. . . in all, 
through all, and above all.’’ How shall we 
find the kingdom of heaven within us? 


The Sunday School. 


We call attention to the new tracts just 
issued by the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, 25 Beacon Street, which are for free 


distribution. The latest is by Rev. W. H. 
Lyon, D.D., ‘‘Children in Church.’’ This 
touches a very important subject. Dr. Lyon 


does justice both to the Sunday-school and 
church-going. He sees the necessity of each. 
While setting forth the obligations resting 
upon young and old in cultivating church at- 
tendance on Sunday, he also recognizes the 
claims of the educational department of the 
church. The other tract recently out, by 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, who answers the 
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question, ‘‘Why Study the Bible?’’ ought to 
aid many parents and teachers to answer ques- 
tions upon the worth and place of the Bible 
in modern life. There never was more need 
of an accurate and full knowledge of the He- 
brew and Christian Scriptures than now. 


The number of very Other Sunday for 
December 3 contains the third picture of the 
series, ‘‘The Famous Heads of Jesus.’’ 
This is by Munkacsy. The issue for Decem- 
ber 17 will be the Christmas number, full of 
prose articles and poems and pictures enforc- 
ing the many aspects of Christmas. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
issued a ‘‘Manual for 1899-1900, ”’ tastefully 
printed and bound. This contains the annual 
report of the society, list of Sunday-school 
organizations of our denomination, and other 
matters of information. Copies furnished 
free to any one on application. 


In view of the many demands which con- 
front our ministers and superintendents, we 
urge upon the Sunday-schools and churches 
prompt and generous attention to the annual 
appeal of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety for contributions. The Unitarian peo- 
ple believe in recognizing the wants of the 
rising generation. In providing many privi- 
leges for the young, do not forget the higher 
needs of a complete education. This can 
only be attained by adding to the training of 
the mind a corresponding development of the 
moral and religious nature. Strengthen the 


hands of the Unitarian Sunday School So~ 


ciety to do its great work, which extends 
over the whole denomination and involves 
many expenditures. Take a collection in the 
church, and also in the Sunday-school: put 
them together, and make the donation a 
strong one. 


Those who know the particular talent which 
Rev. A. W. Gould has in preparing ‘‘ Nature 
Studies’’ will be glad to hear of his new 
publication. The first number of ‘‘The 
Child’s World in Picture and Story’’ has 
been issued, in the editorial charge of Mr. 
Gould. It isa paper for.the kindergarten, 
primary school, Sunday-school, and home, 
amply illustrated, with clear text, and well 
calculated to serve the purpose in view. It 
is an eight-page pamphlet, to be issued every 
week, except during the months of July and 
August. Three lines of subjects will be fol- 
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lowed during the coming year, —‘‘ Mother 
Nature’s Children at Work and at Play’’; 
second, ‘‘Mother Nature’s Farm’’; third, 
‘*Mother Nature’s Helpers.’’ As _ supple- 
mentary material in the Sunday-school, such 
a resource offers many inducements. It is in 
line with progressive methods, and.one of 
the cheering tokens of wider and deeper in- 
struction for the young in moral and religious 


matters. The place, of publication is Chi- 
cago, 175 Dearborn Street. Price $1.50 a 
year. 


Despite the change of day, the last Chan- 
ning Hall ‘‘Talk’’ on Friday was fairly at- 
tended. Hereafter these addresses will be 
given regularly on Saturday, with the excep- 
tion of December 23, when the lecture will 
be omitted, owing to the engrossments of 
Christmas. Next Saturday, December 9, 
2.30, Mr. Pulsford will speak on ‘‘ Jesus 
healing the Sick. ’’ ‘ 


. Church News. 


Announcements. / 


Admitted to the ministry, by the commen- 
dation of the Fellowship Committee: Rev. 
F. K. Gifford, Rev. D. C. Limbaugh. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service on December 13 will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Francis Tiffany. There is a 
Sunday afternoon service at King’s Chapel 
every Sunday, at 3.30, when all seats are 
free. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, December 11, 
10.30 A.M., at 25 Beacon Street: Rev. A. N. 
Somers will preside. Rev. Isaac F. Porter 
will give the address on ‘‘The Demands of 
Modern Life for Religion. ’’ 


Parker Memorial (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches): Rev. Burt Estes Howard will 
take for his subject next Sunday evening, 
December 10, 7.30, ‘‘The Present Drift, and 
our Attitude toward it.’’ All welcome. 


A new movement especially arranged for 
‘‘young men and women engaged in busi- 
ness’’ has been inaugurated by Rev. Russell 
N. Bellows. Sunday evening services to. this 
end have begun in the South Congregational 
Church, The first was held December 3. 
When excellent music was rendered besides 
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the hymn-singing, Dr. Hale addressed the 
meeting. Mr. Bellows conducted the service, 
and commented upon Hofmann’s picture of 
the rich young ruler, five hundred reproduc- 
tions of which were distributed. 


Jamaica Plain, First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Charles F. Dole: According to 
custom the annual contribution to the 
American Unitarian Association received the 
first attention of the church this fall. The 
secretary, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, in an able 
and dignified appeal, presented the claims of 
the Association on our Unitarian churches. 
On November 16 a meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Union was held, when Mr. William 
C. Collar, the guest of the evening, gave a 
paper on ‘‘An Educational Problem of 
To-day.’’ The Alliance Branch has begun 


its work vigorously in all departments. It 


had a sale on November 22, which proved 
successful financially and socially. The next 
meeting of the Branch will be devoted to the 
opportunities in Alliance work for the young 
people; and Miss Emma Ross, national sec- 
retary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, and Mrs. E. H. Atherton of Rox- 
bury, will be the speakers. The Sunday- 
school is using again, as a one-topic lesson, 
Mr. Dole’s series on ‘‘The Books of. the 
Bible,’’ which has proved so satisfactory in 
the past. 


Alameda, Cal.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. George R. Dodson: The Alameda so- 
ciety holds its Sunday service at 5 P.M. 
The congregation is from three hundred to 
three hundred and fifty. The subjects of 
some of Mr. Dodson’s recent sermons are: 
‘*Some Great Improvements in Religion,’’ 
‘*A Justification of Inconsistent Christians, ’’ 
‘© Reasonable Conservatism,’’ and ‘‘Uses 
of Philosophy.’’ The Sunday-school is pros- 
perous. Rey. B. Fay Mills preached for us 
November 26, on ‘‘The Things that remain. ’’ 


Barre, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. A. F. 
Bailey: The women of the Alliance held a 
fair and festival on the evening of November 
23. The net proceeds were nearly $100. 
The Guild of the First Parish (Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union) meets every Sunday 
evening. The newly chosen officers are: 
Katherine Holland-Bales, president; Harold 
A. Nourse, vice-president; Ethel Harwood, 
secretary. Many of its members are absent 
at school and college, but the remnant 
bravely ‘‘hold the fort.’” Unity Club has 
successfully inaugurated its twentieth season’s 
work. The Sunday-school is the happy pos- 
sessor of a fine piano, the gift of Rev. 
H. R. Smith of Leominster, the predecessor 
of the present pastor. 


Chelmsford, Mass.—First Congregational 
(Unitarian) Church, Rev. Granville Pierce: 
Subscriptions for a new organ, costing $1, 500, 
have been secured. An order for the organ 
has been placed, and it is expected the new 
instrument will be set up in the church near 
Christmas time. This will supply a much- 
felt want. The Sunday-school of this church 
gave a reception to their parents in the 
church vestry Friday evening, the 24th inst. 
There was music by the children, Jight re- 
freshments were served, and a short address 
given by the pastor, enforcing the claims of 
the Sunday-school and the duties of the par- 
ents to the same. The reception was largely 
attended by both parents and children, and 
the evening was passed pleasantly and prof- 
itably. The Baptist Trinitarian Congrega- 
tional, and Unitarian Congregational min- 
isters have very pleasant relations in this 
town. Union Thanksgiving services were 
held in the Baptist church Wednesday even- 
ing, the 29th, this year, with sermon by the 
Unitarian minister. The Trinitarian Con- 
gregational and Unitarian ministers have had 
two pleasant exchanges in the past four 
years. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio.—Rev. George A. 
Thayer: Subjects of sermons for December: 
December 3, ‘‘The Heart of Religion’’; 
December to, ‘‘The Plain of Capua’’; De- 
cember 17, ‘‘The World’s Sorrows’’ ; Decem- 
ber 24, ‘‘The Life of Jesus’’; December 31, 
‘*The Wisdom of Forgetting. ’’ 


Concord, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Loren B. Macdonald: The Womans Parish 
Association of the First Parish Church in 
Concord has recently held a most successful 
fair and supper, followed by an entertainment 
of tableaux representing Columbia receiving 
the nations, and accompanied by singing of 
national airs. The purpose of this fair was 
to raise money to redecorate the inside of 
the meeting-house, which is much defaced. 
More than $850 was raised, which, in addi- 
tion to some money already in the treasury, 
will be quite sufficient. The work is to be 
begun about the first of February. In spite 
of the money given for this cause, the con- 
tribution to the Unitarian Association was 
somewhat larger than usual. 


Nashua, N.H.—The Ladies’ Circle of the 
Unitarian church held its annual supper and 
fair November 15. Both fair and supper 
were very successful. The sales-tables, with 
their dainty and attractive wares, were pret- 
tily decorated. The chief interest of all, 
however, was centred in the ‘‘Remembrance 
Table,’’ which was furnished entirely by 
gifts from those who were formerly con- 
nected with the Unitarian church. On each 
end of the table was a frame filled with the 
checks, bills, and gold from those who could 
send money better than articles. Many and 
very pleasant were the responses sent in 
answer to the requests, from California, 
Texas, and all over New England, all filled 
with pleasant memories of the past, and ex- 
pressing their great pleasure at being remem- 
bered. The letters have been read at the 
meetings of the Ladies’ Circle, and have 
called forth from the members much gratitude 
for the beautiful and generous gifts, besides 
binding still closer the ties ‘of friendship 
which unite the members of the present con- 
gregation and those who formerly worshipped 
at the dear old church. Ata meeting of the 
Ladies’ Circle held since the fair it was 
voted to keep the ‘‘Remembrance Table’’ 
money separate for the present from all other, 
and spend it in some one thing for the church 
which would be acceptable to the former 
parishioners. 


Newton Centre, Mass.—A service of 
welcome to the new pastor, Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte, will be held here December 7, at 
7.30 P.M. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot will ex- 
press congratulations of the churches, Ad- 
dresses will be made by Rev. Charles G. 
Ames, Rev. W. H. Lyon, Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness, Rev. E. M. Noyes, and, for the so- 
ciety, Mr. F. Hutchinson, who is president 
of the board of trustees. Rev. B. F. Mc- 
Daniel will conduct devotional service of 
Scripture and prayer. 


Randolph, Mass.—At the Church of the 
Unity Rev. William S. Jones was installed 
as minister Monday evening, November 27. 


Business Notices. 


The Boston “ Budget,” one of the most enterprising 
of our secular contemporaries, will present this week to its 
readers and the public an unusually handsome issue, well 
worthy of the attention of those who appreciate a most 
creditable piece of pictorial and printer’s work. The 
feature of this fine specimen of “the art preservative of 
all arts’’ will be a superb collection of portraits, in half 
tone, of seventy-two Boston clergymen, from cabinet 
photographs. Many of them taken especially for this 
publication. Such enterprise as the Budget has displayed 
during the last five years is most gratifying to its readers, 
as it must be profitable to its proprietors, 
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Tremont St. Tracks. Facts versus Theories. 

Many people, otherwise well informed, know little of - 
facts concerning Tremont St. Tracks. Here are ‘‘A Few 
Facts.” 

The $200,000 yearly income to the city of Boston, re- 
ceived from Electric Road, for use of Subway, comes NOT 
from tolls, but is 4s per cent. of cost of Subway. City 
will receive this, just the same, if tracks are replaced, and 
this rental ultimately gays entire cost of Subway, and still 
brings to city $200,000 each year. 

When “Elevated Trains run,” surface cars now going 
through Subway on side tracks must “ get out,” as surface 
cars Camnot run on same tracks as “elevated trains.” 
Thus 100 cars per hour will stop at Boylston St., and not 
enter Subway. 

Passengers using those cars must transfer from surface 
to subway cars. 

The city will lose nothing in tolls or otherwise by return 
of tracks; for, if any cars are run on Tremont St. surface 
that ought to go in Subway, they will be subject to toll just 
as if they went in Subway. 

“The greatest good of the greatest number” will be 
gained by return of tracks to Tremont St. 


Better and Better.—It is astonishing what an ad- 
vance is made from one year to another in the convenience 
of modern furniture. This season the Paine Furniture 
Company are building sideboards which provide at small 
cost the important features of the best equipments of last 
year. If the reader wishes to know more about this, let 
him turn to the article entitled ‘Keeping the Peace,” in 
another column. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George W. Cutter is 
Arlington, Mass, 


THE address of Rev. B. F. McDaniel is 21 
Edson Street, Dorchester, Mass. P.O., Dorchester, New 
Station, 


Marriages. 


In East Boston, 28th ult., by Rev. George M. Bodge, 
of Westwood, George D. Stover and Alice L. Breese, 
both of East Boston. 

In Milton, 30th ult., by Rev. Benjamin A. Goodridge 
Ernest H. Morgan, of Dorchester, and Mrs. Emma 
Schurman of Somerville. 

In Lynn, 29th ult., by Rev. Samuel B. Stewart, Rev. 
James Sallaway, of Bedford, and Emma L. Hutchins, of 
Manchester. 

In West Townsend, 2d inst., by Rev. George S. Shaw, 
of Ashby, Charles H. Streeter and Mrs. Emma F. Wal- 
lace, both of Fitchburg. 


FjoW 
D> peau 
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CSI TREMONT SIS 
J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


fas 
| Are UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


STABLISHE 0, 1870. 


Established 
1859. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Servicer. 
No charge will be our patrons for its use. 


ips Se OF FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 
Price 25 cents, postpaid. Address “‘E, E. M.,” care 
Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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Rev. James De Normandie” preached the ser- 
mon; and the service was participated in by 
the following ministers: Charles H. Porter, 
Fred. R. Lewis, W. H. Williams, Francis 
B. Hornbrooke, Loren B. Macdonald, E. A. 
Horton, Charles A. Humphreys, George D. 
Latimer, C. A. Langston. Mr. Henry A. 
Belcher extended a hearty welcome in behalf 
of the parish. 


Streator, Ill.—On Thursday evening, No- 
vember 9, the Church of Gooa Will of this 
city held its annual banquet and church meet- 
ing. Over two hundred people sat down to 
tables. After the dinner was over, reports 
were presented by the various officers, setting 
forth the work of the church and its numer- 
ous activities. An unusually large amount 
of work is carried on by this active and ener- 
getic society, and the reports which were 
read showed an amount of activity which is 
seldom equalled. The Church of Good Will 
has succeeded in making itself a genuine in- 
situtional church. After listening to the re- 
ports and electing officers, there were ad- 
dresses by the minister, Mr. Backus, and by 
Mr. Southworth, secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, and other members of 
the society. The Church of Good Will fills 
a unique position in the city, and is what 
few of our churches succeed entirely in being, 
—a genuinely cosmopolitan and democratic 
institution. Where miners sit side by side 
with teachers and doctors and lawyers, about 
a common board, all thoroughly interested in 
the cause of liberal religion, we have an 
example of what it is possible for a live 
church to be. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The installation of the 
new pastor, Rev. John W. Day, at the 
Church of the Messiah, took place November 
30, at 11 A.M. Rev. John Heywood preached 
the sermon; and others who took part were 
Rev. F. C. Southworth, Rev. George W. 
Stone, Rev. W. G. Eliot, Rev. John Snyder, 
and Mr. George E. Leighton, president of 
the trustees of the church. ; 


Worcester, Mass.—Unity Church: On 
Monday evening, November 27, occurred the 
impressive services of installation of Rev. 
Frank L. Phalen. It was a very striking oc- 
casion, especially in the fact that the first 
pastor of the church, the venerable Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, was. present, and 
preached. A local paper refers to the ap- 
pearance of Dr. Hale and Senator Hoar on 
the platform as ‘‘the two grand old men of 
American Unitarianism, who made a strik- 
ing picture together.’’ Dr. Hale, in his 
sermon, spoke of the religion of the coming 
century as a grander interpretation of Chris- 
tianity. Senator Hoar, in extending to the 
new pastor the welcome of the parish, gave a 
briet history of the church, and pointed to 
its valuable influence in the community. 
Rev Samuel A. Eliot, Rev. Calvin Stebbins, 
Rev R. R. Shippen, Rev. Bradley Gilman, 
Rev. George W. Kent, Rev. Austin S. 
Garver took parts in the service, which was 
strengthened by splendid music by the choir. 


New York Unitarian Sunday School 
Union.—The first meeting of the union for 
the season of 1899-1900 was held at the 
parish home of All Souls’ Church, New 
York, in the afternoon and evening of Fri- 
day, November 24. There was a very good 
attendance at both sessions, the roll-call show- 
ing that twelve of the fourteen schools be- 
longing to the union were represented by 
seventy-seven delegates. At the afternoon 
session two excellent and very practical 
papers were read, one by Mrs. Arthur H. 
Grant of Montclair, on ‘‘’The Influences sup- 
plied by the Sunday-school that are lacking 
in the Home,’’ the other by Mr. Edgar Burr 
Smith of Plainfield, on ‘‘The Means of secur- 
ing a Better Co-operation between the Parent 
and the Teacher.’’ A lively and interesting 
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discussion followed, in which Mrs. Eaton, 
Mrs. Jackson, Miss Stone, Miss Gilbert, Mr. 
Nickerson, Mr. Sanborn, Mr. Jackson, and 
Mr. Slicer took an active part. After par- 
taking of a bountiful supper, which had been 
prepared in the basement by a committee of 
ladies, the evening session was called to 
order at quarter of eight o’clock for a short 
business meeting, after which Mrs. Robert 
H. Davis gave a most earnest and timely 
address on ‘‘The Relations of the Sunday- 
school to the Home,’’ Messrs. Hunt, Froth- 
ingham, Aborn, Clark, Wilson, and others 
taking part in the discussion which followed. 
At the evening session the following preamble 
and resolution were unanimously adopted by 
a rising vote :— 

Whereas, since the last meeting of the New York Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Union its first president, Mr. Henry 
B. Wells of Plainfield, N.J., has been removed from our 
earthly fellowship by death, be it 

Resolved, That the Union desires to place on record its 
deep and sincere appreciation of his character and of his 
services to the Union as one of its most active promoters 
and founders, as its first president, and as one of the most 
zealous and loyal members of its board of directors for 
several years ; and it recognizes the fact that, in losing him, 
not only the Unitarian Sunday-schools, but the Unitarian 
churches also have lost the services of one of their most 
intelligent, faithful, and conscientious laymen,—one who 
always felt it a privilege to do his duty, and whose love 
for the work of both church and Sunday-school has been 
and ever will be an abiding help and inspiration to all who 
have been privileged to know him and to work with him. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon our 


minutes, and that a copy of the same be sent to the-family 
of Mr, Wells. 4 


Plymouth and Bay Conference.—No- 
vember 1, Wednesday, opened with lowering 
clouds, the day was forbidding; but, never- 
theless, over two hundred people attended the 
fall meeting of the conference, held in Co- 
hasset. The rain did not descend upon us, 
but, instead, words of wisdom and light. 
Rev. Charles W. Casson of Pembroke led 
the devotional service. After the reading of 
the minutes of the previous meeting of the 
conference, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
spoke on ‘‘The Unitarian Responsibility. ’’ 
The problem we have to meet is to make the 
indifferent different. The means to be used 
toward the solution of the problem are: a 
closer cohesion among ourselves; a more 
clearly defined courage of conviction; a 
larger energy of construction; a deeper con- 
secration. Rev. John Snyder spoke on our 
responsibility ‘‘For Truer Thinking,’’ and 
Rev. Thomas Thompson, ‘‘For Public Ser- 
viceableness.’’ The discussion which fol- 
lowed was participated in by Rev. Watson 
Weed, Mr. Turner, Mr. Gilbert, and Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot. At the close of the dis- 
cussion the conference adjouined to the town 
hall, where a collation was served. 


OU would like the lamp- 
chimneys that do not 
amuse themselves by pop- 
ping at inconvenient times, 
wouldn’t you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A. tumbler) breaks 
when it tumbles. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
‘pearl glass”»—they don’t 
break from heat, not one ina 
hundred ; a chimney lasts for 
years sometimes. 


Our ‘Index’’ describes a/Z lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address MacsetH, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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Silver ::: 
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WEDDING GIFTS always 


in stock, 2 See 


& Co 


32 WEST ST., BOSTON. 


ART PHOTOGRAPHS 
hom and ry 


Unmounted photographs 
of the great art works of 
the world. 


ROSTER 


Framed Pictures, 
Ariat oor" HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Framing and Photo- 


Mounting to Order. 


SOULE PHOTO 60,,“sav"nins 


Educational. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 
ge began Wednesday, ‘September 20. . Prepares for Col- 
ege, Scientific School, and Business. Attention to char- 
Se uiane For catalogue address ALLEN Bros, 
At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869, Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss IDA F. FOSTER 
Miss CAROLINE R. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


Dr. & Mrs. John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Home.—The large and generous mansion-h f th 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis ‘court, 
18 it resident. ScHoor.—New building thi 
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The afternoon session began at half-past 
one o’clock. First came the Young People’s 
Religious Union meeting, in charge of Mr. 
Edward Nichols, president of the local 
union. Mr. Walter P. Eaton, the national 
president, spoke on ‘‘Our Faith and its Ex- 
pression.’”” Miss Emma R. Ross was in 
charge of the ‘‘Question-box,’’ which drew 
out answers to questions of interest to young 
and old. The Women’s Alliance meeting, 
which followed, was in charge of Mrs. 
Charles P. Lombard. Mrs. John A. Bellows 
gave a very instructive and interesting ad- 
dress, full of vigorous thought, on ‘‘Relig- 
ious Education of the Young.’’ Reports 
from the different Alliances of the conference 
were listened to with much pleasure; and 
they showed that faithful activity which has 
made this organization a power in the de- 
nomination. Under the head of unfinished 
business the committee appointed at Brock- 
ton one year ago, consisting of Rev. C. Y. De 
Normandie, Rev. W. L. Chaffin, and Mr. 
C. D. Nash, reported, and was discharged. It 
was-voted, on motion of Rev. W. L. Chaffin, 
‘*That, after all the expenses of the confer- 
ence have been paid, half the money remain- 
ing in the hands of the treasurer be paid to 
the Green Harbor church.’’ After a vote of 
thanks to the parish for its hospitality, the 
conference adjourned. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : — 


Already acknowledged. 
. Society in Barnstable 


$575.35 
30.83 
28. Society in Best Valley, 


3.00 


29. Society in Prospect Harbor, Me., on 
ACCOUNL. +. .2e sree esse eee ener eee cee 8.00 
30. Society in Standish, Me.. rie 2 8.00 
Sept. 8. Society in Eastport, Me.. 50.00 


9. Society in Barker, Wis...-.. Sodh ; 5 00 
. Society in Fitzwilliam, N.H 15.00 
. Society in Prospect Harbor, Me., 2a 


tional (in all $8.55) 55 
15. ‘Society in Sterling. 31.00 
26. Society in Lincoln. 21.50 
27. Grace Chapel, Marsh 10.00 
20. wis aad T. Porter, ‘Apalachicola, 
RRB AS Pintiinscstanabi a -Tasaeuc 5.00 
Oct.’ 13: Society; in Sandwich, on account....... 5.00 
4. Society in Hopedale.......-. sss. sess sere 493.99 
7. Society in East anche Me.. 5.00 


Miss Ellen M. Kendall, Oswego, N.Y. 
Rev. Mary H. Graves, Bost to make 

herself a life member 
11. Society in Deerfield.. 
Mrs. Delia A. Holbrook, B 
Elmer E. Nye, Green Village, Peis a 
. . Society in Madison, Wis...-. +--+ +++--++ 
. Arlington Street 

account (James Bowen 
Society in ighlands, N.C., as amount 

remaining in its treasury. on were 

its services 
. First Parish, Concord, on account 
Society in Plainfield, i 


Nov. 


6 
7. 
Ns pe aecolos Coolidge, Bosto 25.00 
8. s. Mary B. Gardner, oto a. = 100,00 
13. Wriend at Jamaica Plain.. ws 2,00 
13. Society in South Natick.. 41.00 
14. Society in Ridgewood, N. ifs on account 10.00 
16. Society in Arlington 178.91 
16. Society in Jackson, Mich 12.79 
16. A friend in Roxbury...-..... aoe en 25 00 
18. es Misses Peabody, Cae Es 100.00 
18. B. J. Palmer, New Durham, Can. Pl 
20. Society i in Colorado Springs, Col. 50.00 
20. Unitarian Bible Study Class, Ayer...... 2-00 
23. Society in Berlin......-..-...0+eeee sees 15.00 
24. Society in Yonkers, N.Y.....-....-+ee0+ 48.65 
25. North Society, Salem, on account....... 80.00 
25. Society in Lawrence, on account....... 50.00 
27. Society in Littleton, on account........- 81.25 
27. Society in Winthrop....... me 5.78 
28. Society in Trenton, N.Y 40.00 
28, Society in Mendon. 16.00 
28. Society in East Bridg 56.00 
28. Society in WAC Ds Del. 100.00 
29. Society in Milford, N.H r 
$3,205.31 
Aug. 24. Bequest of the late Miss ie ea) a5 
ee ee additional.. é $1,300.00 
Oct. 7. Mrs. ry S.’Grew, Boston, to be 
‘allel ‘the Edward Wigglesworth 
Fund, its income “to keep in use the 
works of the Unitarian leaders of 
pec early part of the nineteenth cen- 
TUT Y.? oon cece ce cces en cres seen sareccee 5,000.00 
AMHERST CHURCH, 
Already acknowledged. $123.77 
Oct. 24. Friends in Springfield. , 


$194.77 


Francis H. LINcoLn, 77eas., 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Cambridge Conferences. 


The following changes are announced in 
the programme of lectures on ‘‘Spiritual 
Ideals,’’ now being given at the Studio 
House, 168 Brattle Street, Cambridge, on 
Sunday afternoons, at 3 45: The lecture on 
**Sankaradrarya, the Expounder of Vedanta, ’’ 
on December ro, will be given by the Swami 
Turiyananda, who has recently arrived from 
India, instead of the Swami Vivekananda, 
who has unexpectedly been called to Cali- 
fornia. The lecture on ‘‘Al Ghazali and the 
Sufis,’” on December 31, will be given by 
Mr. David S. Muzzey of New York, a Har- 
vard graduate of note, instead of by Mr. 
Thomas Davidson. The lecture on ‘‘Savon- 
arola, the Reformer,’’ on Feb. 18, 1900, will 
be given by Mrs May Alden Ward, president 
of the Cantabrigia Club. 


Rey. A. D. Mayo. 


Rev. A. D. Mayo left Boston, November 
29, for Washington, to resume the work in 
his ministry of education in the South until 
next July. The work, the coming season, 
will be divided between the preparation of 
‘“‘The History of the Common School in the 
Southern States since the Close of the Civil 
War’’ and several months of visitation and 
general educational work at the most impor- 
tant points of interest through this entire 
region. Dr. Mayo has .made an arrangement 
to serve as Lecturer on Education at Berea 
College, Kentucky, and will visit that im- 
portant institution early in the spring. With 
the coming season will begin the publication 
of the only complete history of the develop- 
ment of the common school through the 
Southern States, by Dr. Mayo. Dr. Mayo’s 
address during the coming season will be 
**National Bureau of Education, Washing- 
tony D.C." 


the Hour. 


5 WASHINGTON SF 
CORNER WEST: ST. 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, Liv. Co., New York. 


Send for literature as to Methods of Treatment 
and special advantages. Address 


J, ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., Box 498. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1899-1900, 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr, Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in ‘Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. Religion, a Superfluity or a Necessity. 


2. Dr. De Costa, Bishop Potter, and the 
“Sun.” 

3. What can we know about God ? 

4. The Psalm of the Autumn Leaf. 
Robert Collyer.) 

5. How does God reveal Himself ? 

6. God a very Present Help. 

4. Giving, as related to Having and Being. 

8. The Joy in Harvest. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer. - 


(By Rev. 


Send for a shecimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900, 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. Good Courage. 
2. A Psalm of Labor. 
3. In his Steps. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - 
The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 


CHUNDER MozoomDAR. New Edition. 193 
pages. Cloth, $1.25. 


Boston, 
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Pleasantries. 


* Precise Boarding Mistress: ‘‘Mr. Blunt, 
shall I tender you some more of the 
chicken?’’ Mr. Blunt: **No, thank you! 
But, if you can tender this piece you have 
already | served me, I shall be greatly obliged 
to you.’ 


Mr. Pinkie (10 P.M.): ‘‘My dear, the 
doctor says a brisk walk before going to bed 
will insure sleep to insomnia sufferers like 
myself.’’ Mrs. Pinkie: ‘‘Well, dear, I will 
clear the room so you can walk. Please 
carry the baby with you.’’ 


At an examination of Sunday-school chil- 
dren the following was one of the questions 
put upon the blackboard, ‘‘Why did your 
godfathers and godmothers promise these 
things for your’? The answer of a bright 
girl, written neatly on the slate, was, ‘‘ Why, 
indeed?’’ She got marks.—Christian Life. 


In one of the lower grades of a Pittsburg 
public school, a certain date, B.c., was under 
consideration, and the meaning of the abbre- 
viation ‘‘B.c.’’ was explained. The teacher 
then asked, ‘‘Who can tell me what the let- 
ters ‘A.D.’ mean?’’ A little girl promptly 
made answer, ‘‘Admiral Dewey!’’ 


An economical Irishman once went into a 
hardware-store to buy a stove. The clerk 
showed him some, but the Irishman was not 
satisfied with any of them. Then, coming to 
a high-priced stove, the clerk said, ‘‘Now, 
sir, there is a stove that will save one-half of 
your coal.’’ The Irishman promptly said, 
‘*T?ll take two.’’ 


Some Things that might have been said 
differently.—A lady to her maid: ‘‘Wash up 
your crumbs before you sweep your dishes. ’’ 
In the opening of a religious service: ‘‘Make 
a noyful joise.’’ Announcement by a minis- 


water: ‘ST hold i in my letter a hand which I will 
_ now read.’’ Notice of a lecturer: ‘‘ Prof. 


&% 


—— will give a lecture on ‘Dickery and 
Thackens.’ ’’ 


“*Gen. Butler was at one time a member 
of a commission to examine young appli- 
cants for admission to the bar,’’ says an 
exchange; ‘‘and before him came a youth 
who failed miserably on every branch of the 
law in which he was examined. Finally, 
Butler turned to the young man, and asked: 
‘What would you like to be examined in? 
You have failed in everything-we have sug- 
gested.’ The reply came, ‘Try me on the 
statutes: I’m up in them.’ Butler shook his 
head, solemnly. ‘My young friend,’ he said, 
‘I’m afraid you won’t do. You may be ever 
so familiar with the statutes; but what is to 
prevent a foolish legislature from repealing 
all you know?’ ’’ 


Dr. Garrett brought down the house at the 
recent Baptist convention at Buffalo with this 
story: ‘‘An old woman in the mountains of 
Tennessee was sick, and the doctor prescribed 
powders in the form of capsules. The 
patient swallowed the medicine with some 
suspicion, for she had heard a good deal 
about the terrible dynamite cartridges. After 
a while her daughter asked her how she felt. 
‘Mighty po’ly!’ ‘Don’t you want somethin’ 
to eat?’ ‘No.’ But she sat up in her rock- 

g-chair; and then her daughter filled her 

ipe with ‘‘baccy,’ and brought it, with a 

live coal from the hearth. There came a 
scream from the old woman. ‘Take it away, 
chile! Don’t come near me with that fire 
while I’ve got those ca’tridges in mel’ ’’ 
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ARPETS 


The Christian Register 


ROYAL 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


(36) [Decemprr 7 1899 


BAKING 
PowDER 


‘Christmas’ 
Book Free 


A book that will save you money in mak- 
ing your Christmas purchases. Our- 21st 
Annual Holiday Catalogue of Choice New 
English and American Books suitable ‘as 
gifts or for the library, in plain and‘ in 
elegant bindings, now ready; the largest 
we have ever issued and containing the 


Best Bargains in Books 


ever offered. All the books described on 
the list, as well as the leading new books 
of the year, a choice line of Oxford Bibles 
and Prayer books, dainty Christmas Cards, 
Calendars 1900, can be procured at our 
store at 


The Lowest Discount Prices 


A copy of the catalogue can be had Free 
sending your address on a postal card to 


EK. Lauriat Co., 


BLCCESSORS TO 
Gg _AURIAT 


301 Washingt 
neeeeccee 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES. 


The holders of Town, City, County or other bonds 
which are in default or of stocks or securities of any kind 
which pay no dividends are invited to call upon or address 

the undersigned company. This company will look up 
any securities and make report without charge, and, if in 
the opinion of the company they are collectible, a oe 
sition to collect on an agreed charge will be made 

reasonable reference wil : 
tions confiden: Boston Defaulted Securities Co., 
Room 528, Exchange Bldg, 53 State St., Boston, 

88. 


=f 


., Boston 


Peneoaaiy conta 8 Toure a THURSDAY, 


Jan. 18 and Feb, 15, for 


ALIFORNI 
WASHINGTON eres ora, Winter & Spring 


40-DAY TOURS. 
Nason & Russell, 2°» Washington street, 


Private parties 


PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900. conwiceartss 


Prof. CAMILLE THURWANGER, 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 
Pocket Guide Book of Parisfree. Send stamp. 


FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 


WAS HINCTON 
OPP.~BOYLSTON 
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atmanu: JoHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
CARPETS anD UPHOLSTERY, 


STs 
ST: 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — 


POST-OFFICE Sep pe BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 


CEA ee ee ee 


seeceeeees 25,810,738.29 


$2,292,335.40 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies, 
Sibel policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender - 
an. d Faid-op insurance values to which the insured is en- 
titled by the Massachusetts Statute. ] 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company's Office. 


BENJ. ALDERDD, FUE Vice Pres 
B: TURNER Asst. Sec, j 

DO | 
YOU | 
KNOW 

that merchandise sent by — 
mail, can be insured at a © 
less cost than by registering 
it at the Post-office, by the — 
a 

HOME INSURANCE CO. — 


OF NEW YORK? 


APPLY TO 


GEO. 0. CARPENTER & SON, 


92 Water St., Boston. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 
- PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


BOSTON. 


